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AT ROLL-CALL. 
Louise Dunham Goldsberry. 
They called the regiment-roll, last night, 
*Round the low camp-fire down there by the 
river; 
Some voices gave, “ Here;” but silence spoke too, 
And over our hearts crept a pitiful quiver 
Of angry pain, for the men who were missing. 


Oh, twas hell’s door-yard — the smoke and fury, 
And the crack of rifle and shell’s keen scream ; 
But gathered close by the camp-fire’s flicker, 
It seemed at most but a frenzied dream, 
Till roll-call counted the men who were missing. 


The chaplain talked like a man acquainted 
HRight well with God, when he sobbed a prayer; 
And we felt that in spite of the falling rain 
And dark, the angels would find them some- 
where, 
And know the names of the men who were 
missing. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Outlook. 


Falls excelling in height and grandeur Niagara’s 
cataract have boen discovered in Labrador; 
but we need not go out of our own country 
to find her most successful rival, In Idaho, | 
according to Professor G. Frederick Wright, 
nearly four times as deep as that of Niagara 
is the gorge down which the Shoshone Riv- 
er pours ite mighty volume. The walls tow- 
er on either side a thousand feet high, And 
even above the Falls there is a canyon three 
times as wide as that of Niagara and more 
than twice. as deep. The tourist of the fut- 
ure will not be satisfied till he has gazed 
upon this surpassing wonder. 











King Alexander of Servia struck a daring and de- 
flant blow when by a stroke of his pen he 
annulled last week the constitution which 
guaranteed the liberties of his kingdom, and 
restored that of 1869 which confers upon the 
king despotic power. Representative gov- 
ernment, freedom of the press, of speech 
and of conscience, and the privilege of local 
self-government are all swept away. Every 
outspoken opponent to this tyrannical. pol- 
icy has been sent to jail or hasfied the coun~ 
try. The radicals are in a majorityin Ser- 
via, but the suddenness of this coup d’ état’ 
has paralyzed them. The King has prom+ 
iseda new constitution. If he does. not 
speedily grant some alleviation, his kingdom 
will be rent by civil war. 


A formal understanding has been reached by the: 
two great competing oil trusts of the world 
to divide the market between them — the 
Standard Oil Company to have the exclusive 
right to handle the traffic in western Europe 
and America; and the Russian Company to 
have undisturbed control elsewhere. Noth- 
ing hinders the consummation of this deal, 
it is said, but the existence of one or ‘two 
minor rivals to the Standard in this coun- 
try. When these are either crushed of con- 
ciliated, the matter will be settled. “ It is 
something novel,” says the Springfield Re- 
Publican, “‘ but still quite in the way of their 


spirit and growth, to find the trust mag- | 


nates beginning to divide up the world’s 
markets as kings used to divide up ite prov- 





In electing Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia, to 
the of Radcliffe College, the au- 
thorities have not only followed the convic- 


tion that the education of women should be |. 
by one of their own sex, pad 2 


have also decided that a conservative. 


has been for several years the successful 
teacher of a private school. Sheis a ripe 
scholar, has kept herself aloof from “fads,” 
is bound by no traditions, and has produced 
the impression of being wise and forceful. 
She is credited with having nearly reached 
the age of 60 years, and those who know her 
well— Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell among the num- 
ber — are confident that she will roundly 
fill the new responsibilities which she has 
consented to accept. 





Even the Friends show a disposition to soften 
some of the asperities of their manual of 
discipline. They still believe in ‘‘ the free 
ministry of the gospel,’’ but they expunged 
the word “ hireling,’’ as applied to a paid 
ministry, at their yearly meeting in Phila- 
delphia. They also decided that marriage 
outside the faith should not henceforth carry 
with it excommunication from fellowship; 
membership may be continued, if the meet- 
ing so orders it, despite the alien contract. 
Simplicity. of attire, of speech, of behavior, 
is still insisted upon. There is no withdraw- 
al from the protesting position of the 
Friends against the use or sale of intoxi- 
cants; this year they add tobacco to the 
same category. To the essentials of their 
peculiar faith and practice the followers of 
George Fox have shown a more steadfast 
adherence than has been the case with some 
of their sister sects. 





For nearly eight years the Hydrographic Office in 
Washington has furnished information con- 
cerning derelicts, or vessels abandoned at 
sea. The movements of 1,628 of them have 
been published. Most of these are wooden 
vessels, and have been abandoned near o 
own coast, Sometimes these wrecks 
for years. The hull of the schooner “ Fan- 
nie E, Wolston” had a record at last ac- 
‘counts of 850 days, during which she had 
drifted 7,025 miles — a continual menace to 
navigation, The dynamite cruiser ‘‘ Vesu- 
vius’’ has recently been employed as a 
-derelict-searcher and destroyer. 


For Personal Reasons. 

The apparent satisfaction of M. Casimir- 
Perier at the defeat of his ministry in the 
Ohamber of Deputies last week, and his re- 
fusal to continue in the premiership, is in- 


 terpreted as indicating an intention on his 


part to enter the lists as President Carnot’s 
successor in the coming elections. He cer- 
tainly could have averted defeat had he 
chosen to do 80; less than a fortnight ago 
he received an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence; but the alacrity with which he 
handed in his resignation evinced that re- 
leasé from office was regarded by him as 
essential to successful candidacy for the 
high office he is known to covet. His re- 
tirement imposes upon M. Carnot the diffi- 
cult task of finding a successor who can or- 
ganize’ a cabinet that will possess reason- 
able stability and represent the existing 
political system, M. Dupuy was first sum- 
moned, but expressed doubt of being able 
to form a ministry composed of Moder- 
ate’ Republicans alone. M. Peytral, M. 
Bourgeois and M. Brisson were subsequent- 


ly offered the vacant premiership, but all 


declined. At last accounts the President 
‘had again sent for M. Dupuy, who prom- 
ised to make out as satisfactory a list as pos- 
sible of cabinet officers. It will be remem- 
bered that he was the predecessor of M. 
‘Casimir-Perier. Not much quiet can be 
expected in France until after the elections 
in November, —~ 


~  . The Principle at Stake. 
In almost every great strike the stage is 
soonér or later reached when the deter- 
mination of company managers to fill the 
places of those who refuse to work on their 
| terms is resisted with violence. Sometimes 
the lawless mob are content with forcing 















sometimes the mob, incensed by their 
grievances, destroys property. The min- 
ers’ strike now going onin a dozen differ- 
ent States illustrates these various phases. 
The Cleveland conference broke up with a 
determination on the part of both operators 
and miners to fight out their variance to 
the bitterend. In a conflict of this kind 
capital can afford to wait; labor cannot. 
Capital can legally hire new employees and 
carry on its work, evicting its protesting 
workmen both from mine and home. Un- 
fortunately the latter have no redress; if in 
their desperation they seek it by invading 
the rights of substitutes, they become law- 
less. Public opinion is sympathetic towards 
those who, compelled to work at starva- 
tion prices, rebel and lay down their picks. 
It is sympathetic towards all efforts to se- 
cure a living wage by arbitration, or 
towards any legitimate methods of per- 
suasion used to keep outsiders from filling 
the places of those Who go out. But when 
the strikers go beyond this, public opinion 
at once sides with law. Says the Philadelphia 
Record; “ Life and property, and the right 
to work without molestation, must be held 
inviolable. By pushing their quarrel to 
the point of attack upon the civil author- 
ity the riotous miners take the swiftest way 
to defeat themselves. They play into the 
hands of their opponents when they com- 
pel the interference of the State,” 


The Bribery Investigation. 


The first duty laid upon the committee — 
to investigate charges of attempts made by 
Charles W. Buttz to induce Senators Kyle 
and Hunton to vote against ~the Tariff bill 
| by the offer of $14,000 and semen. no 


a syndicate of bankersand capitalists, and 
that an agent of the same wasin Washing- 
ton ready to pay over the money, failed to 
be substantiated. Buttz himself denied be- 
fore the committee that he had made these 
statements. The committee report that 
they regard the statements as “ wholly 
untrustworthy,”’ They found nothing in 
their investigation which impeaches the 
honor of the Senators approached, In the 
attempt to probe the alleged bargaining by 
which the Sugar and other trusts were 
charged with influencing legislation in their 
favor, the committee thus far find them- 
selves baffled. The newspaper men who 
started the charges decline to give the 
names of responsible parties. The convic- 
-tionin Washington is profound that a vast 
deal of corruption has been so cleverly cov- 
ered up that the committee will never suc- 
coed, by any methods put at their disposal, 
in getting at it. 


4 —_— 


Loyal to the Standards. 

The action taken by the Presbyterians at 
Saratoga with reference to the seminaries 
and to the case of Prof. Smith shows that 
the great body of its ministry and member- 
ship hold firmly to its Oonfession, and are 
determined to repress any teaching that 
conflicts with it. By the very emphatic vote 
of 437 to 116, the Assembly adopted the re- 
port of the committee on the control of the 
seminaries. Hereafter the charter of every 
new theological seminary organized under 

Presbyterian auspices must contain a pro- 
vision which confers upon the General As- 
sembly veto power over not merely ite pro- 
fessors, but also. its directors. Further, 
every dollar of its endowment, not re- 
stricted by specific conditions, is to be held 
in trust for the General Assembly. This 
action is not binding upon seminaries al- 
ready organized, but a committee of fifteen 
was appointed to confer with these institu- 
tions and induce them, if possible, to amend 
their charters so as to conform to it. Ac- 
tion equally as decisive and inflexible was 
taken in the case of Professor Henry P. 
Smith. Eighteen months ago the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati found him guilty of her- 
‘esy and suspended him from the ministry 
“until such time as he shall make manifest 
to the satisfaction of his presbytery his re- 





is re I ‘ s : 
were proven; but the statenients made by | 
Buttz to these Senators that he represented | 





nunciation of the errors he has been found 
to hold and his solemn purpose no longer to 
teach or propagate them.” Prof, Smith 
holds that the Old Testament is not free 
from errors of fact; but that the inspiration 
of the Scriptures is consistent with such 
errors of fact, and with the idiosyncrasies 
of the writers which influence their utter- 
ances. His case came before the Assembly 
on appeal. After a three days’ hearing that 
body voted solidly against him, Nearly 
four hundred of the five hundred commis- 
sioners affirmed the sentence of suspension. 
The discussion, however, brought out many 
brave defenders of his views. 


Honors to American Officers. 


St. James Hall, London, was beautifully 
decorated on the evening of the 24th — the 
75th anniversary of the Queen’s birth —at 
the banquet tendered to the officers of the 
U. 8. Oruiser “ Chicago,’’ and leading repre- 
sentatives of army, navy and state were 
present to make the occasion memorable for 
ite courtesy and fellowship. The speeches 
were all keyed to the sentiment inscribed 
above the orchestra: “‘ Blood is thicker than 
water; or tothe more fraternal couplet 
printed on the souvenir book given to each 
guest: — 

‘When love unites, wide space divides In vain; 

And hands may clasp across the spreading 

main.” 


The most telling speech of the evening 
by a navy officer was that given by Rear 
Admira] Erben, commanding our squadron 
in Burope, Capt. Mahan, who commands 
his flag-ship, had but little tosay, but it was 
apparent to all that it was to honor him that 
the banquet was given. His remarkable 
on ’ as 
fore the Naval War at ON 
‘R..L, of which he was the pr ave 
given him a world-wide The aaid 
of him that he had “effected a revolution 
in the study of naval history like that efféct- 
ed by Copernicus in astronomy.’’ The same 
paper also said that Capt, Mahan’s concep- 
tion of sea power “now constitutes the 
whole basis of our, naval thinking.” It 
should be noted that on this same evening, 
in our own harbor of Bostoh, Vice Admiral 
Hopkins entertained Governor Greenhalge 
ata banquet on board H. M. 8. “Blake.” 
This outflow of cordiality froma nation so 
closely akin in speech ‘and blood will show 
good results in the future. . 





France Checkmated in Africa, 


France has long cast covetous eyes on the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel territory in the Egyptian 
Soudan. Strategically the territory is one 
of great importance, as a glance at the map 
will show; it is also desirable because of its 
fertility. It belongs to Egypt, but that 
country is not able to defend it. . Recently 
France has fitted out a military expedition 
to go to the coveted territory. This move- 
ment has excited the attention of both En- 
gland and Belgium, neither of which powers 
is willing to tolerate further French en- 
croachment in that direction. Over a year 
ago, the Congo Free State (representing 
Belgium) sent an expedition to garrison 
Lado on the Nile —the meaning of which is 
now for the firsttime apparent. Quite re- 
cently the British have not only annexed 
Uganda, but have also occupied Wadelai 


with a permanent . And last week 
news came that the English government 
had effected an ment with King 
Leopold by which that tonarch during life 
is to have on of the lands west of the 
cy bee down to ~! Albert 
Free State, on ite 

gland f forever a rip of ite 

along the west shore of 
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Our Contributors. 








MEMORIAL DAY. 


seerecd oy the rae 
was stormy once 


Whose call waa 


with tears, 
Whose was fierce and wild with woe — 
How soft soir velens now ond Jow, 
Among the graves where heart’s-ease grow! 


No hil apc a gen to war, 
the cannon’s scar; 
aan sweet with ‘i 


o Fenn heuing ar Iorget 


"Tis calm beside the low, green mounds. 
mr ok to sway 
holy day; 


The art on i 
a po RCS 


Hore oath and with reverence meet, 
ling in one communion sweet. 


O years, how tender is your touch 
Teegulh theboouvew eee much ! 


The 
But deathless is affection’s wreath ! 
—N. Y. World. 








MEMORIAL DAY THOUGHTS. 
Rev, W. H. Thomas, D. D. 


T is not a time to think of death. The 
buoyant, bounding life of spring walks 
forth again. Hanging gardens of blossoms 
adorn her coming. Carpets of velvety green 
are spread for her feet to tread. Insect, bird 
and beast voice her advance. The trees 
whisper softly and clap their leafy hands. 
The mysterious tides of life, being and power 
rise and overflow. 

In this springtime of life and beauty we 
are called to look back on pain, wounds and 
death; to look back on the days, so vivid, 
when the spring air hung heavy with battle 
smoke, when the fresh grass was ploughed 
by deadly missiles, trampled by marching 
hosts, crimsoned with human blood and piled 
thick with the wrecks and fragments of the 
battle-field. Some of us can see again those 
days. The spring blossoms fell softly on the 
long, silent rows of slaughtered men waiting 
their burial. The song of birds broke 
strangely in on the groans of the wounded, 
the moans and gasps of the dying. It was 
spring then, but the gates of hell were 
opened, and murder and violence and mis- 
ery and tears and pains and sufferings were 
let loose on the land to bow its proud head 
in long and bitter humiliation. 

Now we are called to bind up with gar- 
lands of flowers the wounds of that war; to 
put the white blossoms of peace over the 
bodies that were torn with pain; to mark 
with flags the places where heroes lie, And 
we are to adorn those graves in the name of 
that comradeship which was created; in the 
name of an oppressed race freed and en- 
franchised; in the name of mothers, widows 
and orphans whose most sacred treasure lies 
in a soldier’s grave; in the name of future 
generations who shall reap what these dead 
did sow. Inthe name of the nation they 
saved we are to garland their memories and 
keep flying over their graves the flag they 
kept flying over a united nation and made 
an honor and a power in the earth. 

The hands that bore the musket and the 
sword shall do this adorning now, but not 
for long. Soon hands that never carried 
musket or drew sword in that great con- 
flict will perform this duty. With tearful 

eyes and proud, swelling hearts their chil- 
dren shall do this and say, ‘‘ My father fought 
for the Union.’”’? The chief distinction that 
will come to many of this generation and 
their children will be that we lived in those 
awful times and looked on the faces of those 
men of mighty days and mighty deeds— 
those undying dead. The nation has made 
no mistake in lifting that day out of the 
common days and making it sacred to her 
honored dead; no mistake when it bids the 
rush of dizzy wheels and the clang of ham- 
mers to cease for a day, while the nation 
shute store, factory and school and goes 
forth to honor her dead; no mistake in say- 
ing to our people, “ These men died for you; 
go, honor their memory today! Those com- 
mon men who came out of common life and 
helped do mighty deeds for the peoples of 
the earth; those men who faltered not to 
march when the drum-beat of duty sounded 
— go, honor them, for it is such as they who 
honor humanity.” 

When General Grant was dying he wrote 
on his tablet and handed to General Buck- 
ner the words, ‘“‘ The war has been worth all 
it cost.” Thatis the world’s verdict today. 
The manhood it evoked, the freedom it 


* brought the enslaved, the nation it perpet- 


uated, the Union it preserved, the new and 
ith it created, yes, history will 

“The war was worth all it cost.” 
It seems to be God’s great will that from 


time to time the fibre and manhood of na- 
tions, like that of individuals, should be 
tried by =< or or by great opportu- 
nities. makes the great oppor- 
tunity Eas. poy of the great danger. Unmanli- 
ness makes the great danger out of the great 
opportunity. Slavery was in that war both 
danger and opportunity. Godly men and 
churches who thought dancing sinful could 
see the very beauty of holiness in human 
slavery. They proved fromthe Bible that 
it was a divine institution. In 1859 and 1860 
were published in Boston and New York two 
books on moral science, written by two doc- 
tors in divinity, presidents of colleges; writ- 
ten to instruct our youth in colleges in the 
highest principles of right doing — one de- 
claring slavery as righteous as the authority 
of a father over a child, the other maintain- 
ing slavery’s divine sanction because Noah 
cursed Ham. Both books denounce the sac- 
religious hand that would dare touch so sa- 
cred a Biblical institution asslavery. Well, 
such strange things men have found in the 
Bible that it seems not altogether hopeless 
to expect that some day they will find the 
religion of Jesus there. When that sad- 
faced man in the White House swept away 
slavery in sweeping away treason, he made 
out of the great danger the great opportu- 
nity. 

" It was a war fought by the young people. 
Out of the 2,500,000 who answered the call 
to arms, one-eighth were in their nineteenth 
year; three-tenths were under twenty-one; 
one-half were under twenty-four; three- 
fourths were under thirty. Of the 360,222 of 
the recorded dead, 143,109 ggaves are marked 
unknown. Itis estimated that a million 
lives lost by that war, on both sides from all 
causes, is a fair estimate. It was an awful 
price to pay. Generously as the nation has 
dealt with those who survive it, it has not 
equaled the generous sacrifice they made 
who turned our great danger into a great 
opportunity. 

Comrades, that great army has passed 
away; its bugles sounded its last reveille 
long ago; its drums have beaten their last 
tattoo; its tents were long since struck; its 
cannon have rung out their last notes of 
defiance and victory. Todays and genera- 
tions to come we pass on the work we did. 
We ourselves press on swiftly to the great 
muster and roll-call of the dead. When the 

shall be green over our breasts; when 
the spring blossoms are laid there by loving 
hands; when the daar flag flutters there in 
storm and sunshine as we have seen it flut- 
ter in the battle storm and victory, then 
may God’s blessing be on the land and na- 
tion we leave behind, and may He “ estab- 
lish the work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish Thou it! ”’ 


Lynn, Maas. 








SAN FRANCISCO LETTER. 
Il. 
Tourist. 


ISHOP TAYLOR wrote of San Fran- 
cisco, before it was a decade old, that 
‘it could show better churches than any 
town of its age in the world, despite the 
fact that it wasa very Sebastopol of old 
Nick.” He made no attempt to cover up 
the difficulties in their way, that Method- 
iste meet today, only in a modified form. 
San Francisco had the misfortune of 
being settled by gold seekers, adventurers 
and gamblers, who left it no Puritan laws 
or traditions. It has no temperance law 
and no Sunday law, save a single Rest-day 
law that is practically a dead letter, with a 
climate where everything flourishes openly 
twelve months in the year. 
There is a widespread fallacy abroad that 
a land flowing with wine is addicted to tem- 
perance. Wine is placarded at the Mid- 
winter Fair as “ the only sure cure for in- 
temperance.”” Stanford University derives 
a large revenue from its acres planted in 
wine grapes. But Methodism has suffered 
too much in the grape-growing valleys 
from the wine interests of the people to 
interpret prohibition to exclude California 
wines. It has placed the French liquor 
store that handles native wines in the same 
category with the saloon. Rev. 8. D. Si- 
monds, who came to San Francisco in 1850, 
tells an interesting story of the first camp- 
meeting he held in Sonoma valley. He was 
afraid to announce a camp-meeting for fear 
it would be broken up by drunken roughs, 
but he received the unexpected support of 
a band of young men who constituted 
themselves a vigilance committee and 
drafted the following resolutions: ‘“‘1: We 
believe in drinking whiskey. 2. We don’t 
believe in drinking it at a camp-meeting. 
8. We will not permit any one else to 
drink it. 4. We will punish any one found 





selling it.” The first day a man was found 





drunk on the grounds, but he refused to 
confess who had sold him the whiskey till 
he had been whipped with oak sticks and 
hung up three times with a lariat from a 
tree. When the committee found the vend- 
er of the whiskey, they overturned his 
wagon with its contents and threatened 
him if he did not make short time in leav- 
ing the grounds. 

Methodism has a strong Catholic influ- 
ence to contend with in San Francisco. 
The Catholic Church nurtured in the old 
Spanish Mission Dolores, lying now in the 
heart of the city, has both wealth and pres- 
tige. It has been conspicuous this winter 
from its connection with the Midwinter 
Fair. Mr, Phelan, the chairman of the 
congresses held in connection with the 
Fair, is a Catholic. Mr. DeYoung, the com- 
missioner-general of the Fair, is a Catholic 
by marriage, lending his influence to 
further Oatholic interests. The display 
made by the “Brothers of the Christian 
Schools of California,” is the only denom- 
inational educational exhibit at the Fair. 
The ¢hurch has been further advertised 
this spring by the effort it has made to have 
‘*Meyer’s History,” one of the text-books 
used in the public schools, re-edited and 
certain objectionable paragraphs left out. 
A Oatholic university is to be located about 
a mile from the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, and a site of eighty acres has been 
given by a Protestant. 

Methodism suffers from a relaxing of 
moral sentiment, commoner in the north- 
ern than in the southern part of the State. 
A great many persons let their church let- 
ters lie in their trunks and drift away from 
the churches when they come to California. 
It is estimated that the number of persons 
in San Francisco who were Methodists prior 
to their exodus from the States, out-num- 
ber the entire membership of the churches. 
Every big religious campaign throws a 
search-light on some of these quondam 
Methodists. When they join the churches 
they often tarry but awhile and are lost 
again in the floating population that still 
makes a factor in the census of the West. 
The flats and restaurants in San Francisco 
care for a large migratory population. 

So much for the difficulties. 

Methodism is numerically the strongest 
Protestant denomination in San Francisco, 
owning fine church edifices and blessed with 
a great deal of talent in her ministry. The 
best type of Methodists is to be found inthe 
rank and file of the churches. Methodist 
traditions are honored as they are not in all 
parts of the East. At least sixty per cent, 
of the churches attend the class-meetings. 
There is an increase in the membership of 
the churches that is unknown in an older, 
settled community. 

Methodism has led off in all aggressive 
moves, notably in the crusades that have 
been waged against the dives of the city and 
the “‘ ladies’ entrances ”’ of saloons. 

All the Methodist churches have been a 
unit this spring in a big religious campaign, 
led by Mr. 0. H. Yatman, of New York city, 
and laid out along the same lines in connec- 
tion with the Midwinter Fair that were fol- 
lowed by Moody at Chicago. The city was 
districted for house-to-house visitation be- 
fore Mr. Yatman’s arrival. The services 
were held in a big tent with a seating capac- 
ity of three thousand that was put up on 
the néw post-office site. It was the origi- 
nal plan to move the tent during the cam- 
paign, so that different parts of the city 
could have the.benefit of its proximity, but 
it was found impracticable. Extension 
services were held every night, and every 
church was made a revival centre, so that 
the benefit derived from the movement by 
the different churches was not in inverse 
rates to their distance from the tent. The 
after- services at night were taken from the 
tent to Central Church, and the afternoon 
services during the last three weeks of the 
campaign were held in Howard St, Church, 
no falling off in interest or numbers result- 
ing from the transfer. 

Howard Street is a down-town church lo- 
cated not far from the ferries. It has suf- 
fered from the exodus across the bay that is 
directed toward the charming residence 
cities that make the suburbs of San Francis- 
co. Two years ago Rev. Westwood Wright 
Oase, D. D., became its pastor — a man who 
has been epitomized as “a walking doxol- 
ogy among the preachers, a summer breeze 
to the people.’”’ Since his advent the inte- 
rior of the church has been entirely reno- 
vated through the generosity of a single 
family at a cost of $11,000. It has been re- 
carpeted, its walls and ceilings have been 
handsomely frescoed, the wood-work of the 
pulpit and encircling galleries have been 
painted in white and gold, and it has been 
lighted by electricity. Dr. Case preaches 





evangelistic sermons, preceded by a street 
meeting every Sunday night, and his suc- 
cess has already been marked in building 
up the church. 

The Midwinter Fair Congress of Religions 
closed recently a remarkably successful 
session. ‘ While its scope,” said Rev. A. 
C. Hirst, D. D., chairman of the Congress, 
in his prospectus, ‘is by no means as vast 
as the World’s Parliament of Religions, yet 
it seeks modestly, but emphatically, the 
same grand purpose.” Dr. Hirst was the 
host the first night, the opening service be- 
ing held, at his invitation, at Simpson Me- 
morial Church instead of at Golden Gate 
Hall. The opening hymn, “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” was read by Rabbi Jacob Voorsang- 
er, and the opening prayer was made by 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco. 
Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D., of Evanston, Ill., 
preached a memorable sermon from the 
text, “‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive ye are 
somewhat religious.”” The sermon was full 
of the kindliest tolerance and the deepest 
spirituality, and struck the key-note for the 
Congress. Dr. Bristol was interrupted by 
fervent amens. Home talent was largely 
represented at the Congress — Jewish rab- 
bis, Episcopal bishops, eminent ministers 
from San Francisco and outlying towns, and 
professors from Stanford, Berkeley, San 
Jose and the University of the Pacific figur- 
ing on the program, One of the interesting 
features of the session was a symposium of 
ten-minute summaries of belief from eight 
different standpoints. The afternoon of the 
last day was devoted to the “Problem of 
Charitable Work ” and “ The Religious Ed- 
ucation of Children,” and the Oongress 
closed with farewell addresses and a social 
gathering at the First Unitarian Church. 








What is the Solution of the Liquor 
Problem ? 


Hon, William Claflin. 


N answer to your ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is the 
solution of the liquor 
problem?” my reply is 
that, to me, there is only 
one way left, and that is 
to establish entire prohi- 
bition. 

The traffic in alcoholic 
drinks, as & beverage, is unnecessary to the 
welfare of society. It is only evil, and that 
continually. 

The nearer any community comes to its 
entire suppression the less there is of im- 
morality, vice and crime. The saloon lives 
by crushing men. Every attempt by the 
public to suppress it is resisted, often vio- 
lently, by the whole liquor interest. That 
resistance must be overcome by a united 
movement of all who desire the welfare of 
the whole community. 

Restrictive measures everywhere have 
resulted in lessening the demoralizing in- 
fluences of the traffic upon inebriates of ma- 
ture years and keeping young men from en- 
tering upon the road to destruction. The 
latest form of restriction, that adopted by 
South Carolina, has proved the truth of this 
assertion by the unwilling confession of 
many of the opponents of the dispensary 
laws of that State. 

Close the saloon, and the people will soon 
find a way of ending the reign of the liquor 
interest in the great centres of our popula- 


— Symposium in Boston Globe. 











“Post Nobils.” 


LL students of Latin will be interested in 
an anecdote related by Rev. J. F. Cowan 
as follows: — 

Two well-dressed gentlemen, on asight-seeing 
tour, strolled in the vicinity of a handsome new 
structure. ‘‘ Wonder what this is?’ queried 
one, casting his eye about for a corner-stone. 
“ Ah, there is an inscription on the wall. Latin. 
Funny place to put it. ‘ Post Nobils.’ Let’s see. 
I’ve forgotten most of my Latin. What do you 
make out of it?” 

The other adjusted his eye-glasses, critically 
surveyed the inscription, and returned: ‘‘ Hum! 
‘ Post ’ means ‘after,’ of course; but ‘nobils’ 
gets away with me. Nobils, nobils, no—. I de- 
clare, I’ll have to give it up. Let’s inquire.” 

Thereupon they sought out the intelligent cus- 
todian of the building and put their question. 

‘What does that there inscription mean ?”’ the 
man repeated after them in a pitying tone. “It 
means just exactly what it says, and five dollars’ 
fine in the bargain if you go to posting any bills 
around this place.” 

And the sight-seers who had forgotten their 
Latin retired, looking reproachfully at ons 
other. — Golden Rule. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Rev. Edward M. Taylor. 
EpWORTHIANS AND THE NEW MINISTER. 


HIS head-line will suggest a variety 
of experiences to many Methodist 
ministers throughout’ New England during 
the last two months. The care and fatigue 
incident to moving day; the old pastorate 
with its memories, the new pastorate with 
its hopes and fears; the drawing out of the 
roots of affection from the soil of the for- 
mer charge and the planting again in the 
new charge; the farewell receptions in the 
old field and the receptions of welcome in 
the midst of new scenes — these are famil- 
iar experiences to Methodist ministers and 
their families, and it is remarkable to ob- 
serve the easy manner in which they adjust 
themselves to these contingencies of the 
itinerant life. It is the modern verification 
of the old adage: ‘‘ The king is dead ! Long 
live the king!’ The administration of the 
oldcharge is laid down, the new adminis- 
tration is taken up, just as if nothing had 
happened. And yet something has hap- 
pened —a migration has taken place, fa- 
miliar scenes of the past have been ex- 
changed for the untried realities of the fut- 
ure. Ina sense and for a time the minister 
and his family have been de-naturalized. 
This sense of loneliness comes to every 
minister in changing his field of labor and 
it is in proportion to his inborn love of lo- 
cality. 
It is in this experience of loneliness that I 
wish to direct the attention of the Epworth 
workers to their new pastor. This feeling 
comesin no sense from the fact that the 
people in the former parish were more gen- 
erous or friendly than the people in the 
new charge; it simply resides in the nature 
of all transplanting, whether in human be- 
ings, animals or trees. Some time is re- 
quired to adjust one’s self to the new en- 
vironment, and this work of adjustment 
may be materially helped by the generous 
cordiality of the Epworth League members 
toward the new pastor. Just lay aside all 
the conventionalities of introduction and 
take the pastor and his family into your 
heart as you take the air into your lungs. 
Feel towards him as you feel towards the 
world of nature on a spring morning when 
the buds are opening and the birds are sing- 
ing. Manifest towards him that joyful 
hopefulness which is the characteristic of 
all “beginnings.” Don’t wait for him to 
recognize you on the street or in the church. 
Go up to him with a natural cheerfulness 
and tell him you are glad he has come to be 
your spiritual shepherd. Say to him, “I 
4m &@ member of the Epworth League, and 
it is my purpose to consecrate my time and 
talents to the work of helping you to make 
our church a power for good in this com- 
munity.” 
Tae LEAGUE IN VACATION TIME. 


1 always sit in the Sunday-school the last 
before vacation with a feeling of 

sadness inmy heart. The superintendent 
Says @ few farewell words to those who will 
be away during the summer and exhorts 
to come promptly again in the fall. 
Many taces are bright with the anticipated 
joys on mountain-side or at the 
Sea-shore, But note the faces of the little 
People who are to remain all summer “by 
stuff.” Domestic conditions make it im- 
Possible for them to enjoy even a week of 
country or sea-side life. What better work 
— be taken up by the Epworth League 
thane gerolect a series of day outings for 
little folks? The old custom of the 
annual Sunday-school picnic in our city 
a is rapidly passing out of date; but 
at home Oe eving the little folks who stay 
7s share in the summer joys is as 





imperative‘asever. Let us be careful about 

offending the little ones ! 

Some Goop Books FoR SENIOR EpworRTH 
WORKERS. 


Rev. E. 8. Stackpole, D. D., has prepared 
a condensed manual on the witness of the 
Spirit. The title of the book is, “The Evi- 
dence of Salvation.” Itis a clear statement 
of this subject from the Biblical point of 
view, and is well worth reading by all who 
desire to deal directly with God in their re- 
iation to this great doctrine of our church. 

Those who are in the habit of selecting 
the latest and best works of fiction for their 
summer reading |cannot do better than to 
enter on their list of books some of the his- 
toric novels by Stanley J. Weyman — “ A 
Gentleman of France” and “Under the 
Red Robe.” These are books calculated to 
leave healthful impressions in the mind of 
the reader, stimulating to the culture of true 
manliness, and arousing a healthy disgust 
towards all meanness. 


22 Copeland St., Roxbury, Mass. 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY 
WORKERS. 


Dept. of Spiritual Work. 
R. 8. Douglass. 
First Vice President. 
Our Atm. The development of Christian 
character. 
_ PRAYER-MEETINGS.—1. Regular Meet- 
ings. 2. Oottage Meotings. 
OCoTTaGE MEETINGS. 


It is usually best for the first vice-pres- 
ident to appoint one or more reliable com- 
mittees, according to the number of weekly 
cottage meetings held, who shall be respon- 
sible for these meetings. These committees 
should secure the places for meeting, chang- 
ing from house to house, entering the most 
ungodly homes, if possible. They should ap- 
point the leaders subject to the approval of 
the first vice-president, and secure the at- 
tendance of a sufficient number of good 
workers. It is best to change these com- 
mittees at least quarterly. Such appoint- 
ments distribute responsibility, which 
should be done whenever possible. ‘ 

Leaders. — Appoint leaders; do not ask 
for volunteers. Appoint them long enough 
ahead and ask them to make careful and 
prayerful preparation. Announce the lead- 
ers in some public way. This will increase 
their sense of responsibility. Change leaders 
weekly. This will develop talent. One 
who has led will be sure to have more sym- 
pathy with other leaders and to feel more 
obligation to assist them in the meetings. 
Do not be afraid to appoint young converte 
as leaders. Leaders need character, conse- 
cration and common sense; they do not 
necessarily need theology or education. 

Workers. — Be sure that enough workers 
are present, especially singers, to carry the 
meeting along with interest and power. 
The best workers are needed in cottage 
prayer-meetings, as these meetings ought 
to be held with the special object of getting 
sinners converted at each meeting. Organ- 
ized praying-bands are often advantageous 
in this work. Give all converts a special 
invitation to attend these meetings and 
take part. 

Exercises. — Don’t let the meeting drag. 
One hour is usually long enough. Begin 
with a carefully-selected portion of Script- 
ure. It will give character and direction to 
the thought of the meeting, especially if 
followed by a few wise and practical words 
by the leader. Have plenty of impromptu 
singing. Encourage every Ohristian pres- 
ent to offerashort prayer. Let the testi- 
monies and exhortations have in view im- 
mediate results in the conversion of the 
unsaved present. 

Let the Spiritual Work department of 
every chapter organize (after consultation 
with the pastor) at least one cottage 
prayer-meeting, and as many more as can 
be well 4 

Plymouth, Mass. 


Dept. of Mercy and Help. 
Rev. I. P. Chase. 
* Second Vice President. 


APOLEON once said, “‘ Jesus alone 
founded His empire on love.” Paul 

said, ‘‘ For the love of Christ constraineth 
us.”? Ohrist’s love begets love in our hearte 
for Him, and for all His creatures. The 
love of Christ in the heart makes the work 
of this department spontaneous and joyous. 
This hidden power within manifests iteelf in 
deeds of mercy and help. Jesus found some 
new work of love each day that called forth 


her all heard words of commendation from 
her Lord; He wept with the bereaved sis- 
ters; He helped Peter pay his taxes ; the 
sick were made whole by His touch ; death 
yielded up its victim at His command; the 
penitent heard words of pardon. All His 
work in this world was for others, because 
He loved them (John 8: 16). 

As Epworthians we should be filled with 
the Spirit of Ohrist and go forth counting 
it our highest joy to minister to the sick 
and unfortunate in a way that will assure 
them that it is not because it is our duty, 
but because we love them and are interested 
in their welfare. 

Have you called upon those new-comers 
and invited them to the church and League ? 
Let us be on the alert to do all we can to 
make the lives of those around us brighter 
and happier, ever remembering the three 
Ps — pray, plan, and perform. 

St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt. 


Dept. of Literary Work. 
Rev. W. J. Yates, 
Third Vice President. 


ANY of our Leagues, especially those 
in the cities, suspend all work in this 
department during the larger part of the 
summer. In some places this is necessary 
on account of the absence of the members 
on vacation. Whatcanbe done to avoid 
serious loss of interest during the hot weath- 
er? If close study of literary topics is irk- 
some and evening meetings indoors are dis- 
agreeable, it is possible and advisable to so 
arrange work under this section that vaca- 
tions shall be helpful toit rather than det- 
rimental. Let village and country Leagues 
utilize the talent available among their city 
visitors. Afternoon gatherings, excursions 
of various kinds, conversational lectures or 
“ talks,”’ can be so planned as to meet local 
needs and give impetus to social and intel- 
lectual life, proving a blessing to visitors 
and visited. Let city Leagues interest their 
members in study of nature rather than 
books. Many never leave their homes and 
business at this season. Let them meet, 
even if attendance is smaller and meetings 
less frequent than during the winter. Get 
some one interested to study and describe 
our song-birds and their habits. This study 
be made in the parks and door-yards 
streets of the city. Organize Saturday 
afternoon trips into the country or to the 
sea-shore. Openeyes and ears will find 
much of interest in the grasses, wild flowers, 
trees, insects, fish, stones, and inhabitants 
— vegetable and animal — of pools, ditches, 
rivers, and harbors. If some member has a 
microscope, the information and enjoyment 
to be had is inexhaustible. A pocket mag- 
nifier is as good as another Oolumbus to 
open an unknown world of beauty. 

If all this wealth of material and infor- 
mation cannot be used at once, let it be 
stored away in reserve for the meetings of 
the autumn and winter. Letters of travel, 
especially if illustrated by photographs of 
the scenes visited, can be made profitable. 
The camera should yield something valuable 
during the season not only to the excursion- 
ist, but also to those who are obliged to stay 
athome. Wherever you are during the 
coming months, keep all senses open to 
the knowledge of God’s world of beauty and 
wonder. Gain knowledge for yourself and 
enlargement of view and purpose, and don’t 
neglect to impart some of your gain to 
others. Dividing your gains multiplies your 
pleasure and profit. 

New London, Conn. 





Dept. of Social Work. 
John Legg. 
Fourth Vice President. 


O not neglect the outings of various 
kinds in their proper season. The 
springtime is especially appropriate, after 
the long tedium of winter. A barge ride to 
some adjacent town, to a sister chapter, on a 
beautiful evening, will prove a timely and 
profitable occasion. In all arrangements 
consider the good of the whole. It can be 
as truly helpful as any time spentwisely, 
and also prove a royal good time. 

Insist upon those going who'do not feel 
well. acquainted. They will make more 
progress on an occasion of this sort than in 
six months of ordinary contact. Don’t for- 
get the older ones. They will need consid- 
erable urging, but they will enjoy the fact 
that you want them, will have a good time, 
and it will be put down as one of their red- 
letter days. Do not allow them to be 
affairs of “our set” simply, or they will 
lose their influence for good. 

Have an eye to the treasury. Make your 

carefully. Oharge enough to 





arrangements 
net alittle profit. All events of this nature 


should be conducted on a business basis. It 
will help the interest if it be known to be a 
financial help to the chapter. 

I know of a ride, in one of our chapters, 
gotten up on the above principle, which was 
not only a grand good time, but a real 
means of great good. Some elderly people 
who had not been to anything of the kind 
for years were induced to go. After it was 
over they were surprised that they had 
gone, but there is no event they like more 
to talk about than “that ride to Grafton,” 
and nothing that has done more to interest 
them in the League. 


38 Oread St., Worcester, Mass. 





Dept. of Junior Work. 
Mrs. Annie E. Smiley. 
Supt. Junior League. 
An Army with Banners. 


fT\HERE were only thirty-six Junior 

Leaguers in the “army,” and there 
were only thirty-six five-cent “ banners,” 
but when the Juniors came marching up the 
aisle with banners held aloft and keeping 
step as they sang, ‘ March along together,” 
the large audience at our anniversary serv- 
ice said to one another: “The Junior 
League really does amount to something, 
doesn’t it? ” 

Now, at the risk of being too chatty and 
conversational, I will tell you how we made 
those five-cent banners. Leigh Hunt once 
promised his publisher to send him 
a “chatty” article, and received the 
chilling response that a “ gentleman-like 
article”’ would be acceptable. Our good 
editor may give me a similar hint; but, 
meanwhile, as I know of many Junior 
workers who are looking to this depart- 
ment to find “‘some idea I can use in my 
work,” I will try to make what I say practi- 
cal rather than poetical. 

The small banners to whichI have re- 
ferred are made of white bleached cotton 
cloth, with a strip of Turkey red down the 
middle. They are shaped like a large ban- 
ner, wider at the top, and with the bottom 
cut in fish-tail fashion. A yard of cloth 
makes three banners, and they can be made 
and mounted for the small amount I have 
mentioned, if some one is willing to do the 
work. They can be used on many different 
occasions — at the Junior League picnic, in 
a Memorial Day procession, at the Ohil- 
dren’s Day concert, as well as in a Junior 
League entertainment; and I hope as the 
red and white tulips and poppies blossom 
out in the garden, the red and white ban- 
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ners will blossom out in our Junior Leagues. 

I will just mention one other feature of 
our Ipswich anniversary exercises. An‘ Al- 
phabet Drill” was conducted by our pas- 
tor’s wife, and was finely responded to by 
the Juniors. The letter A was called, and 
all who could remember the name of a per- 
son or place in the Bible beginning with A 
rose, and gave the names in turn. The letter 
B was then called and responded to in the 
same way, and this continued with all the 
letters in the alphabet. This exercise takes 
but a few minutes, and is very interesting 
if conducted in a bright, brisk way. 

I wanted to suggest a Junior League 
pansy-bed, and I will leave the suggestion 
for you to carry out yourselves. 


Ipswich, Mass. 








Fresh from the Field. 


HRev. F. N. Upham. 


“ The Ideal of the Epworth League.” 


This was the title of an address delivered at 
the anniversary of the Peabody (Mass.) League 
by their new pastor, Rev. C. H, Stackpole. Our 
correspondent spoke of it as a “splendid ad- 
dress,” which we fully believe. In the enthusi- 
asm of the hour fully twenty-five new names 
were given as subscribers to the Mpworth Her- 
ald, and on the same day a Junior League of 29 
members was organized, 


The White Mountain Chapter. 


Rev. W. R. Webster has organized chapter 
No. 10751 in the town of Bethlehem (N. H.). 
Last fall the young people were helpful in the 
revival at the church, and have raised a good 
sum of money for a piano. 


Fraternal. 


The League at Harvard St. Church,Cambridge 
(Maass.), entertained a large delegation of Ep- 
worth young people from the Baker Memorial 
Church on the evening of May 17, The guests 
fully appreciated the cordiality and courtesy of 
their hosts. Such visits do much good. 


A Cheering Word. 


It comes from Pascoag (R. 1.). The League 
welcomed their returning pastor, Rev. J. Hol- 
lingshead, by giving him and his wife a most 
cordial and very largely-attended public recep- 
tion. A purse of $50 was presented to Mr, Hol- 
lingshead, and a beautiful bouquet to his wife. 
The evening’s entertainment was well planned 
and equally well carried out. The League has a 
membership of 69. Accessions are reported 
often. Good work is being done in all ite de- 
partments. 


The Wesley Epworth League. 


This is the chapter’s name at Merrimacport 
(Mass.). Recently a Sunday evening service 
was held under its auspices. The exercises were 
of a historical character. ‘‘ Harly Methodism ” 
was the special theme, Various papers on top- 
ies of interest,such as “ John and Charles Wes- 
ley,” “The Holy Club,” “The Field Preacher, 
Whitefield,” “Not a Theology, but a Life,” 
were presented, Rev. T. W. Sprowls, pastor, 
was actively engaged in the planning and ex- 
ecution of this program, which he intends to be 
only the first of a series of similar services, 


Pilgrims and Indians. 


Among the granite quarries of West Quincy 
(Mass.) the Pilgrim Union held their quarterly 
meeting, May 17, and listened with much in- 
terest to Dr. Daniel Dorchester as he described 
his recent work among the Indians. His 96,000 
miles of travel gave ample material for the most 
sprightly and fascinating address that we ever 
heard fall from his lips. Mr. John Ramadell, 
the missionary enthusiast, is president of this 
Epworth Union, which comprises the Leagues 
of Dorchester and Quincy. 


From Cape Ann. 


The regular quarterly convention of the Leagues 
of the Cape Ann Circuit at Gloucester (Mass.), 
May 17, was one of the most successful and en- 
thusiastic meetings ever held in connection with 
League work on the Cape. Large delegations 
were present from Rockport, Bay View, River- 
dale, East Gloucester and Prospect Street. The 
convention was given entirely to the considera- 
tion of Junior methods. Mrs. G. M.Smiley gave 
a most helpful address on “ The Ideal Junior 
League.’”’ This was followed by drills of various 
kinds, vocal and instrumental solos, flower songs, 
etc., by over 150 ideal Junior Leaguers, repre- 
sénting the Junior chapters of the circuit. Re- 
ports from the chapters showed them all to be in 
a flourishing condition, and doing real work in 
every departm ont. 


An Impressive Installation Service. 


The Epworth League of Fourth St. Church, 
New Bedford (Mass,), held a very impressive in- 
stallation service April 1 at the regular hour of 
evening worship. The service as published in 
‘Epworth Songs” was used, a very earnest ad- 
dress was read by the incoming president, Mrs. 
Annette M. Church, solos and anthems were 
sung by the choir and hymns by the congrega- 
tion. A report of work done was read by the 
secretary of the Junior League, and remarks 
made by the pastor, Rev, B. F.Simon, During 





the past year the Mercy and Help department 
made 190 calls on the sick and 50 on other mem- 
bers of the church. 


Welcome to the Faithful Pastor. 


The Epworth League in Stoneham ( Mass.) 
held a very successful social in the vestry of 
their church, April 19. After the business meet- 
ing, at which fourteen new names were 
for membership, an excellent musical and liter- 
ary entertainment was provided by the social 
committee. The pastor, Rev. Elwin Hitchcock, 
and his wife were called to the front, and much 
to their surprise were presented with an elegant 
silver service. As this was the nineteenth anni- 
versary of their marriage, the League and their 
friends took this opportunity to show their love 
and appreciation. Mr. Hitchcock is welcomed 
back not only by the church and congregation, 
but by the whole community, 


Fall into Line! 


The Young People’s Union connected with the 
Methodist Church at Southbridge (Mass.) has 
heard and heeded this evidently providential 
word, and has become a chapter of the Epworth 
League. April 10 was the date of its reorganiza- 
tion. The Optic is a manuscript paper read at 
their regular meetings. The following lines are 
taken from its April issue, They are an original 
contribution to its columns: — 

A MAN AND HI8 SHOES. 

How much a man is like old shoes |! 

. For instance, both a soul may lose, 
Beth have been tanned; both are made tight 
By cobblers; both get left — have rights. 
Both need a mate to be complete, 
And both are made to wear on feet. 
Both need healing; both get sold, 
And both in time all turn to mold, 
With shoes, the last is first; with man 
The first shall be the last. When 
Shoes wear out they’re mended new; 
When men wear out they’re men dead too. 
They both are trod upon; and both 
Tread upon others; nothing loath. — 
Both have their ties; and both incline 
When polished in the world to shine. 
And beth peg out — so would you choose 
To be a man, or be his shoes ? 


From Italy. 


Epworth Leagues are springing up in nearly 
all of the Methodist Episcopal congregations in 
Italy, drawing and interesting the young people. 
The Evangelista has a note from the secretary of 
the Junior League in Milan, saying that they 
had just held a “ festa ” on the occasion of open- 
ing their new hall. From the sale of articles 
made by members of the League and church 
they realized quite a goodly sum, of which part 
was to be used for the League and the remainder 
for the Sunday-school Christmas tree. 


The Anniversary. 

From very many Leagues we hear of pleasant- 
est anniversary exercises held on Epworth 
Day, May 13. A delightful similarity character- 
izes them. The pastors have been the speakers 
in many instances. Subscriptions to the Ep- 
worth Herald have been secured. The Juniors 
have had a prominent place. Altogether, the 
anniversary has been celebrated with much en- 
thusiasm, 


Providence District Convention. 


The Hast Weymouth (Mass.) League enter- 
tained a good many young Methodists at the 
sub-district convention held recently in that 
town. Seventeen towns were represented by 
delegates. Rev. OC, E. Beals, of Mansfield, pre- 
sided, Mrs. G. W. Penniman, Mrs, Smiley, Rev. 
G.E, Brightman and Dr. T.C. Watkins delivered 
addresses. 


Lowell Epworth Union. 


Mayor Pickman, of Lowell (Mass), was one of 
the speakers at the recent Epworth meeting held 
in that city. Revs. W. T. Perrin and BE. M. 
Taylor also addressed the audience on appro- 
priate themes. Rev. F. K. Stratton, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, where the meeting was held, offered 
happy words of welcome. 


Reception Given by the Young Men. 


The most brilliant social event in the history 
of the Epworth League at Fitchburg (Mass.), 
Chapter 590, took place Monday evening, May 
14, when the young men of the chapter tendered 
a reception to the ladies and invited guests. 
Among those present were Rev. G. F. Eaton, 
D. D., and wife, Rev. C. H. Talmage and wife of 
Leominster, Rev. Alexander Dight of West 
Fitchburg, Hon. BE. 8. Moulton, Mayor of 
Fitchburg, Geo. Douglass, chief-of-police, J. G. 
Edgerly, superintendent of schools, C. M. Rog- 
ers, president of the Worcester Social Union, 
and the presidents of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies of the city and neighboring Epworth 
Leagues. The guests were received in the audi- 
torium by the president of the Epworth League, 
M. EB. Choate, Dr. Baton and wife, Rev. G. 8. 
Butters and wife. After asocial hour the com- 
pany marched to the vestry where a tempting 
spread had been prepared and was served by the 
young men. Covers were laid for 160, The 
room was tastefully decorated with red and 
white bunting, cut flowers and potted plants. 
At the conclusion of the banquet prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. A. Dight, and the president intro- 
duced Rev. G. 8. Butters, who officiated very 
happily as toastmaster. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Eaton, Mayor Moulton and Chief 
Douglass, who referred in no uncertain sound 
to their determination to enforce the no-license 
law, Mrs, R. R. Conn, president of the W. ©. 
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T, U., E. N. Choate, treasurer of the trustees, C. 
M. Rogers of Worcester, C. W. Putnam, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and J. G. 
Edgerly. The Y. M.C. A. quartet added much 
to the pleasure of the evening by rendering sev- 
eral selections. 


Boston East District Convention. 


The Lynn District League held its annual 
meeting in Centre Church, Malden, May 23, Al- 
bert L. Nutter presiding. About 300 delegates, 
representing nearly all of the 46’ chapters of the 
district, attended the afternoon session. Rev. 
Oliver W. Hutchinson, of the Medford Chapter, 
conducted the opening devotions. The design 
of the committee—to make the papers ex- 
perimentally helpful — was fulfilled by Miss 
Emily Robinson, of Belmont Chapter, Malden, 
who gave practical hints along literary lines, 
and by Rev. John H, Miller, of Franklin, Pa., 
who made interesting social suggestions drawn 
from his experiences in several Leagues in the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Conferences. The conven- 
tion accepted an invitation to hold the next 
quarterly meeting in Newburyport.. It was 
voted that the local chapter become subordinate 
to the District League. Provision was made for 
Epworth League day at the August camp-meet- 
ing at Asbury Grove. A resolution against the 
use of tobacco, and requesting members of our 
Leagues both by precept and example to oppose 
this increasing evil, was adopted. Notice was 
given of an amendment to be proposed to change 
the district name from “ Lynn’ to “ Boston 
East ”’ to correspond with that recently adopted 
by the Annual Conference. 

The important business of the day was the 
annual election. The nominating committee, 
consisting of one delegate from each chapter, 
reported the following, who were unanimously 
elected: President, Daniel Coath; vice-presi- 
dents, Edmund 8, Wellington, Miss Ella F. 
Merrill; corresponding secretary, E. W. Durgin, 
Salem; treasurer, C. H. Kennison; auditor, Ed- 
ward)|Webber; directors, Albert L. Nutter, Sam- 
uel T, Emery, Frank 8. Colley, I. Augustus 
Newhall, W. A. Meilbye. 

Between sessions supper was served and a re- 
ception was given to the outgoing and newly 
elected district officers. 

An organ recital, by Frank E. Smith, opened 
the evening session. A solemn Recognition 
service was conducted by Presiding Elder 
Knowles, assisted by the following quartet: 
Mrs. E. H. Bailey, Mrs. Hale Jacobs, Samuel Jor- 
dan and E. A. Tufts, The chiet address was de- 
livered by Rev. Willard T. Perrin, president of 
the New England Conference League, en- 
titled, “‘ Wanted — Epworth Leaguers that See 
Visions.” It was an able and effective address, 
forming a fitting crown toa practical and inter- 
esting convention, 








GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Rev. 8. A, Steel, D. D. 
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HE leave-taking of our fraternal delegates 
was a very pleasant episode of the Confer- 
ence, These brethren have endeared themselves 
tous,and greatly promoted the good cause of 
fraternity. Dr. Goucher and Dr, Stephenson, 
ex-president of the Wesleyan Conference, were 
accompanied by their wives, whose influence 
was asilent but eloquent plea for good fellow- 
ship. We will cherish the recollection of the 
visit of these elect ladies as one of the specially 
pleasant features of this session. 

Much important work has been done since I 
wrote last. The Conference has adopted very 
stringent legislation on the liquor question. It 
is now made an offence to be dealt with as an 
immorality, for any of our members to make, 
buy, sell, or use, except in cases of necessity, 
ardent spirits, or to sign a petition for a license 
to sell, or to rent property for the liquor bus- 
iness, or go on a bond for a whiskey-dealer. 
The sentiment of the Conference is overwhelm- 
ing on this subject. A member who dared to 
say that between a better man and a worse it 
might be right to sign the petition of the better 
man, was greeted with a storm of hisses. 
“That is the first time I ever heard that sound 
in a Methodist Conference,” said Bishop Hay- 
good, as he brought the gavel down with a sharp 
report. But it told the attitude of Southern 
Methodism toward the liquor traffic. It is that 
of uncompromising hostility. We will make no 
terms with it. It must die. And as far as we 
can effect that end it shall die, and die forever. 

Our relations to our colored brethren, who are 
assembled in Memphis in their General Confer- 
ence at this time, came in for a fair share of cor- 
dial attention. Bishop Lane was introduced to 
our Conference, and made a strong and eloquent 
speech. It was followed by a collection in be- 
half of Lane Institute, located at Jackson, 
Tennessee, under the patronage of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America; and 
quite a nice sum of money was realized. Bishop 
Duncan was accredited as our fraternal messen- 
ger to their General Conference, and received an 
ovation. Several of our Bishops attended the 
ordination service of the two new colored Bish- 
ops, Williams and Cottrell, on Sunday. I think 
this church has a-great future. It solves the 
race problem under existing conditions, and 
enables us to give hearty sympathy and support 
to the colored work without friction. The col- 
ored people themselves could not be better 
pleased than to have their own bishops, secre- 
taries, editors,and other officers, and conduct 
their own work. These officers are always rec- 
ognized and accorded proper courtesies by our 








church. Se we live in peace and help each other 
forward in our work. 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat took the census 
of the General Conference, including some 
resentatives visitors, on the question of organic 
union. A very large proportion of those who 
were interviewed were opposed to organic union, 
I doubt if it ever had fewer advocates among ug 
than now. At the same time there is a better 
feeling of fraternity than ever, and a decideg 
conviction, which is likely to take definite 
shape, that federation is both practicable ang 
desirable. Methodism in America cannot afford 
to stand apart. All signs point to closer com. 
pact between them. 

The whole Conference sympathized with our 
venerable senior Bishop Keener, who was unex. 
pectedly called home by the tidings that a be- 
loved daughter was dying. She passed away be- 
fore he reached her bedside. This is a great 
blow to Bishop Keener, for his domestic affec. 
tions are very strong. He has brought up his 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. The daughter who died was a most es- 
timable Christian lady. Bishop Keener is uni- 
versally beloved by our church and admired by 
our Southern people. He is a Southerner of the 
old type, and one of the noblest men Southern 
Methodism has produced. May the Lord sup- 
port him in this sad hour! 

The Conference has fully organized the Ep- 
worth League, It is modeled largely after the 
League in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The board of managers will be located at Nash- 
ville. There is to bea secretary, an editor, and 
anorgan. This young giant will now go for- 
ward with rapid strides, and I am mistaken it 
the whole church does not feel the quickening 
influence of its work. 

The Conference has also organized a Board of 
Education, for the purpose of unifying and cor- 
relating as far as practicable our institutions of 
learning. It has also set on foot a movement to 
endow the Biblical Department of Vanderbilt 
University with $300,000. We have done very 
little for Vanderbilt; but there have been many 
excuses for it. The rehabilitation of local in- 
stitutions seemed a prime and paramount duty. 
But the time has come for us to put our educa- 
tional work on a higher plane, and to show our 
appreciation, »s a church, of the noble generos- 
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ity of the founder of Vanderbilt University by 

it the means necessary to its great work. 
I trust before another quadrennium has passed 
the endowment will be raised,and the grand 
work now being done at Vanderbilt will be 
greatly enlarged. 

The Conference fully endorsed the editorial 
management of the Christian Advocate by Dr. 
Hoss. Hereafter there will be only one editor of 
the Advocate, it being deemed best to allow him 
entire control of the paper. Our missionary 
secretaries will be reduced from three to two, 
and both of these will have to reside at Nash- 
ville where the Board of Missions is lo- 
cated. 

Achange was made in our law by which the 
authority to license local preachers was taken 
from the quarterly conference and vested in the 
district conference. It is believed this will 
have a good effect in raising the standard of 
culture required for our local ministry. 

Strong action was taken in opposition to lot- 
teries and gambling, endorsing all measures 
taken by our national government, not sub- 
yersive of our liberties, for the destruction of 
these evils. 

The Publishing House makes a very fine 
report. It is now out of debt, and is making 
money. The circulation of the Advocate has 
fallen off about 4,000, the present subscription 
being 23,000. This is atgributed in part to the fact 
that some other papers.as the Tennessee Method- 
ist and the Memphis Methodist, have been es- 
tablished ,in the territory adjoining Nashville 
where the Christian Advocate is published. 
The administration of Dr. Hoss is conceded on 
all hands to have been admirable, and the merit 
of the paper quite up to its previous high 
standard. I hope the multiplication of these 
local journals, if we must have them — and they 
seem inevitable — will lead the church to adopt 
a liberal policy toward our connectional organ, 
and give the editor all the money he needs to 
make the paper the equal of any in the world. 

The second Sunday of the Conference was a 
great day in Memphis. Dr, Goucher preached a 
masterly sermon at the First Church at 11 A. M., 
and Dr. T. Bowman Stephenson, ex-president of 
the Wesleyan Conference, delivered a powerful 
discourse at night. Dr. Sutherland preached at 
the Central Methodist Church at 11 A. mM. and 
fully sustained the impression made by his el- 
oquent address. Your correspondent, having 
heard these distinguished preachers, indulged 
his desire to hear the “ old man eloquent,” the 
inimitable Dr. John Matthews, of St. Louis. 
He was at his best. The audience by turns 
laughed and wept, and wound up with an old- 
fashioned shout that shook the rafters. There 
are few preachers who can touch the chords of 
the human heart like Dr. Matthews. Witty, 
wise, pathetic, powerful, he is a wonderful man. 
There was a great Epworth League mass meet- 
ing in the afternoon, and addresses by Dr. Du- 
bose, of California, Dr. Newman, of Alabama, 
Dr. Matthews, of St. Louis, and your corre- 
spondent. It was a great occasion, and will 
doubtless have a good effect on the League 
work. 

Bishop Hendrix calls Dr. Hunt, agent of the 
American Bible Society, “the linch-pin of fra- 
ternity.” Dr. Hunt’s presence has been a ben- 
ediction to us. The Conference heard him glad- 
lyon the great work of the Bible Society, and 
renewed its assurance of co-operation. 

A vast deal of detail work has been done, and 
the Conference is making fine headway. On all 
hands we hear praise of the committee on en- 
tertainment for the excellent accommodation 
provided for the members. There is also a great 
host of visitors, and everybody seems happy 
and hopeful. Great is. Methodism throughout 
this glorious Southland. Long may it live and 
bless our country with its ministry of truth! 

Later: J. D. Barbee and D. M. Smith were 
re-elected Book Agents; Dr. E. E. Hoss, editor 
of the Christian Advocate j and Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
book editor. Admirapble selections all. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


The Conferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 














The secretary of the Conference, Rev hen 
Olin Benton, iding elder of the Provie ence 
lish ict, has } wm» himself grt credit in pub- 
_ ng the Year-Book of the New England 
a Conference. Its 140 are packed 

facts and figures of it interest to every 
me igent Methodist within the limits of our 
be erence. The Conference roll 
shtonolog ically, showing the date of the admis- 
— on trial into the traveling connection of 

member of the Conference, the name of that 
ted on and beloved veteran. . Jobn B. Hus- 
of the nding at the head of the list, while that 
: much-esteemed Rev. James B. Washburn 
ay tp a man, admitted on trial at 
lest Session of the Conference, a: as the 
of the his hooks we have the Oftielal journal 
held amen ngs of the Conference recently 
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onrteen hers have been transferred to 
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aad nator. The statistical tables are very full 
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purchasing ability of our poorest people even in 


A very sad event occurred at Hast Greenwich 
Academy, May 18, in the death of Herman R, 
Crocker, of Binghamton, N. Y., from a) dici- 
tis. He was a member of the junior class 
the studies of the Greek pre- 
with intention of entering col- 


and was pursuing 
ond fitting for the ministry. was very 
eens among the students, and his sudden 
leath has caused deep sorrow in the school. His 


father and uncle were at his bedside when death 
came. 


A cordial public reception was given Rev. 
E. E. Phillips, at Drownville, on his return for 
the second year. Mr. F. E. Arnold presided, the 
address of welcome being given by Mr. George 
Noble, Mr. Jonas E. Buckingham, in behalf of 
the church and friends in the community, pre- 
sented the pastor with a handsome fol P 
and Mrs. Phillips was given a beautiful bou uet 
of flowers. was followed bya short address 
by Mr. Phillips, who warmly thanked the com- 
pany for their ~ pp and gifts. After the 
pleasant musical and literary program had been 
executed, refreshments were served for the en- 
tire —. Revival services were begun on 

first Sunday after Conference, which contin- 

ued three weeks under the leadership of Rev. 
J. E. Fischer, who hed the truth earnestly 
and myo leading the people to repentance 
and faith. 8 rsons sought the Lord. On 
the first Sunday in May, 7 joined the church on 
bation and by certificate. Others will follow 
hese in the near future, both on bation and 
by certificate. Since January, 16 have been re- 
ceived on probation, and the church is prosper- 
ing im every respect. The debt for the parson- 
age has recently been reduced $400. There is a 
— agers we of #400 the entire 
nde ness will be canceled in a short time, 
greatly to the relief of this struggling and over- 
urdened people. Improvements on the interior 
of the church arecontemplated. Drownville has 
become an independent church and now has the 
full services of a pastor. The future looks 
bright. Pastor and people are united and happy. 


At Riverside Rev. C. A. Lockwood, a student 
of Brown University, reeme torat Wake- 
field, was given a reception which made him feel 
— at home among this new ple. Rev. 

. E. Phillips, a former pastor, e an (address 
of welcome, to which Mr. Lockwood happily re- 
sponded. After enjoying interesting exercises 
the audience reti to the vestry where a colla- 
tion was served by the Ladies’ Aid Society. The 
pastor has ente upon his work with his might 
and expects to have a good time. Riverside now 
ane tor all to itselfand ought to advance 
rapidly. 


Rey. Elliot F. Studley and Miss Flora A. San- 
born were married at Littleton, N. H., May 9. 
We present heart congratulations. Mr. Stud- 
ley is pastor of Edgewood Church, Providence. 


On Sunday evening, April 29, Rev. George W. 
Anderson preached to about six hund per- 
sons at Corbett’s Mission, Providence. The au- 
dience was made up largely of non-churchgoers, 
Mr. Corbett has opened a cheap lodging house 
on Canal Street and is engaged at the same time 
in a very important missionary enterprise for the 
poorer classes. On Sunday, May 6, Mr. Ander- 
son occupied Mr. Studley’s pulpit at Marvect. 





Norwich District. 


North Manchester interests are me a 
} ae Rag me at pin ey and at t / 
ipwo League prayer-meeting are signs o 
increasing interest in spiritual things. Hevival 
influences are expec to work good results 
during this Conference 4 The topics of the 
itor’s sermons have n eminently fitted to 
eepen impressions in the serious-minded. The 
first Sunday in May, 6 persons united with the 
church and 3 were baptized. A love-feast after 
the old fashion was recently held, and was of 
much benefit. Mr. Tregaskis and his people 
are alert on all right lines of church advance- 
ment. A lady has been lately elected steward 
in this church. As she is also president of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, it is a recognition 
of Mrs. Smith Talcott’s ability, and not a com- 
plimentary honor merely which the church has 
conferred upon her so soon after she took up her 
residence here. ZION’s HERALD is read in many 
homes of this parish. The subscription list 
numbers nineteen. 


South Manchester received 11 additions to its 
membership the first Sunday in May. Two — 
sons were baptized on the same occasion. The 
fifth anniversary of the Epworth League was ap- 
— observed. e chapter from t 

orth Church was invited to participate in the 
service. The meeting was = a and 
united all still more closely than before in Ohris- 
tian fraternity. 


Willimantic. — The ue celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the general So- 
ciety. The Junior chapter pee in the 
exercises. This fee oy has done excellent work 
during the year in all departments. Rev. O. W. 
Scott, the pastor, is ever ready to assist in the 
work. His efficiency was recognized by his ap- 

intment at the last Annual Conference as Con- 
erence president. His labors as district presi- 
dent care past year have resul ina 
valuable of sub-district ae y 





New Bedford District. 


Orleans. — Rev. Geo. O. Thompson, a super- 
pumerary member of the Des Moines Confer- 
ence, has been appointed to supply this charge, 
and has entered upon his work with encourag- 
ing prospects. A -very interesting Epworth 

ue entertainment was recently given, in 
which the Leagues from Chatham and tham 
participated. 


A most interesting service was recently held at 
the home of Mrs. Hannah 8. Cobb, of South 
Truro, on her 97th birthday. Members of the 
church and other friends gathered at her home 
where after appropriate exercises the sacramen 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered by the 
pastor, Rev. J.8. Fish. Mother Cobb was mar- 
ried to Freeman Cobb, in Truro, Nov. 5, 1816. 
They were both converted in the January follow- 
ing under the labors of Rev. Olin Roberts, and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which she has been a member for seventy-seven 
a her husband having died in . She 
now in comfortable health, though her mental 
wers are much impaired. She thinks and 
folks of little but religious things. Her descend- 
pany a — mar —, (six of woos 
are living), grandc. m, reat-grand- 
= and 9 creat-great-grandehilates — 128 


Another instance of along and useful life is 
that of Capt. Seth 8. Burgess, a trustee of our 
church at , who passed his 84th 


Gen pcme al ean al ding school Winters. At 





hteen he was mate of a vessel, and master at 

. lowed the sea fifty-four 
-four as master — making time 
voyages to Rio Janeiro besides voyages to 
other foreign ports. In all this time he never lost 
@ vessel nor met with a serious ent. Ip 
1874 he returned to Bourne to settle down and 
enjoy his well-earned competency. The hand of 
time rests lightly = him, and notwithstand- 
ing his many years he is ly found in the 
house of God on the -— ee Bae 

ceding anni was reo) 
ofthachreh at Caldumet and mades bers 
contribution for its improvements. May the 
rm his removal from this world be far dis- 


Barnstable County — one at Chat- 
ay 17; the other at May 18. Pas- 
of the local churches, ass by Mr. J.N. 
mmer and Miss Bertha F. Vella, of the State 
Sabbath-school Association, made t conven- 
tions very interesting and peetane to the 
o> Renae workers of the lower part of the 
county. 


At North Truro improvements have been made 
on ee ey includt — 1 = en- 
ng © orm, sec- 
dnd tides the slevetion’ ot the t has been re- 
duced since the house was built fifty-four years 
ago. The pastor who was here when the house 
was erected — Rev. Seth H, Beale, now of the 
East Maine Conference -— is still tly re- 
membered by the older iahabitants. This people 
believe in raising the money before they spend 
it, consequently all bills were paid when the 
work was done, Rev. ©. A. Purdy is oe. 








Maine Conference. 
Lewiston District. 


Lewiston, H ond St.— A large number as- 
sembled in the vestry and parlor of the church 
on a recent Thu’ evening to receive the re- 
turning pastor and his wife, Rev.and Mrs, T. F. 
Jones, After the reception a short program was 
rendered. On the Sunday following, 1 was bap- 
tized, 4 were received on probation, and 8 into 
full membership. Two have since expressed a de- 
sire to become Christians. This church did good 
work during the past year, several joining the 
church, and on the last Sabbath $50 was raised 
tocover the deficiency in current expenses. One 
of those received into the church in Januar 
was called to her reward two weeksago. Bot 
pastor and people have commenced the new 
year full of courage. 


West Durham and Pownal,—At North Pownal, 
April 11, a large com rd _—— for the pur- 
pose of giving Rev. G. B, Hannaford a farewell 
reception. After a pleasant evening devoted to 
social intercourse, the presiding elder, ina few 
appropriate remarks, nted a beautiful cake- 
basket, the gift of the people, to the retiring 
pastor. Four weeks later, May 9, a similar com- 
pany met at the same place to welcome the new 
pastor, Rev. F.C. Potter. Music, ice cream and 
cake, with joyous interchange of thought, filled 
a pleasant hour. This charge is in a prosperous 





state. Thirty members have been added under 
the labors of the retiring pastor. 
Norway.— The village of Norway was visited 


by a disastrous fire, May 9, which consumed 
seventy-two buildings in the business centre of 
thetown. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Roberts, ren- 
dered efficient service fightin the flames. The 
ae es ee Church edifice—a beautiful 
building valued at $10,000 and insured for $7,000 
— was totally consumed, having been fired by a 
burning cinder which lodged on the steeple just 
below the vane. Fortunately the three other 
churches esca destruction. The buildings 
burned will, with few exceptions, be at once re- 
built. Nevertheless, we fear that the heavy 
losses will render the church work for the ensu- 
ing year more difficult than usual. 


South Paris, — At the first quarter! 
ence ep f held, the officials showed their ap- 
reclation of the excellent work of their pastor 
v. H. L. Nichols, by voting an advance o 
salary. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols have a large place 
in the hearts of their people. 


Bath, Wesley Ohurch, — Pastor Westhafer and 
his people are greatly afflicted in the continued 
and serious sickness of Mrs. Westhafer. Let 
the prayers of the ple ascend that the life of 
this faithful and elect lady may be spared and 
her health fully restored. 


Bethel and Mason, — An increase of salary has 
been voted the efficient pastor. Mason is ereetly 
rejoiced in being united with Bethel. Wit 
characteristic enterprise Pastor Fickett is plan- 
ning for the interests of his wide field, reducin, 
plans to practice as fast as possible. 
valuable horse has been purchased, by means of 
which pn and family circles will doubtless 
secure frequent contact. 


Rumford Falls,— By the kindness of the 
managers of the Portland & Rumford Falls rail- 
road, a most enjoyable excursion was taken by 
about one hundred tors and Sunday-school 
superintendents, with their wives, to Rumford 
Falls, May 16. A brief visit was made to Empire 
Grove Camp-ground. Another stop was made 
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> At your druggist's, or will be sent by mail 4 
‘ on receipt of price by : 
4 4 


8. WEBSTER & CO., 63 Warren Ave., Boston. 
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paper, 
A. J, HOLMAN & ©0,, Lad. 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


AARON R. GAY & CO.,, 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., Bosten, Mass, 


COMMUNION WARE 


IN PURE SILVER OR PLATED. 


Special reductions from prices to struggling 
churches. Write for a price list. Mention 
Zion’s HERALD. Address HUNT & EATON, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Woman's Opinion 
decides the fate of all articles for do- 


mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


SILVER 


EL SI Ll POLISH 
is best. Are you one of them? If not, 
let us send you atrial quantity, Afier 
that let your own judgment prevail. 


It's sold ere 
Box powt- » 16 ota 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York 


In White and Gold. 


It is easy to understand why Architectural Bed- 
steads of white iron with polished brass trimmings 


are so popular. They subserve every need. They please 
every fancy. They are theoretically the best, they 


are practically the most economical and they are ar- 


tistically the most beautiful. 


Theory asserts the need of frames that shall be 
light, not porous, easily handled, very strong, washable and impervious to decay. What 


better material than tubular iron? 


Practica] considerations demand a price that shall compete with the painted pine bed- 


ateads of country trade. 
and upwards. 


We have brought down these Architectural Bedsteads to $6.50 


Finally, the fancy of the purchaser demands beauty. And these dainty bedsteads in 
their soft ivory white frames with trimmings of burnished brass realize every desire. 
They are the finest bedsteads ever offered at the price. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL ST. 


‘oni Matis | BOSTON. 
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The Family. 


DECORATION DAY. 


Breath of the spicy roses, breath of the lilies 
sweet, 

And the gleam of steel, the flutter of flags 
end the tramp of marching mon} . 

Far and away the music that bugles and drums 


Till the curtain lifts from the face of the past, 
and now is the same as then. 


I am standing straight in the shadow of the 


honeysuckle vine, 
With Harry, my bold-eyed laddie, clutching a 
And Milly, my darling beb hh, never were 
n —o Vv 
tbelkounm— 


on stro: () shoulder, not 
hucding the stir of the town. A 


The town is in strange commotion; the men are 
marching away, 
All but the old and the crippled. We cover 
our heart-sick 
With smiles that are like May blossoms, braving 
the deso! 


da: 
Kissing our bende to the seldiens. Shall we 
ever see them again ? 


Husbands and sons and brothers, lovers and 


And they carry the sweet light with them 
aw ; 
Sule so’ 


But to comfort the wondering chil , to lock 
and bar the door, 
And then to for one’s darling in the gray 
coat or the blue. 


Yes, we poured our tears at the parting, with 
nobody near to know. 
For women are brave at need, dear; they can 
bear the thrust of a sword. 
You would never dream they were wounded, so 
steadfast their clear eyes glow; 
And the only moan they ake, dear, is made 
at the of the Lord. 


Many o.cpeing and summer have flashed their 
looms of light 
he rw ridges where sleeping the 


sold 
And whether they fell in the morning, or passed 


a in the night, 
lie till the great archangel soundeth 


Tne trump of fate. 


The children do not remember — it was all 
before their day — 
The passionate ‘love, the passionate hate, the 
sorrow, the hope, the 
We feit who were young and 
Ip te ttle to 2 her people which of 
le young 
them lived or died. 


But {I carry my pot of lilies,and I bid them 
bloom for one 
Who was life of my life and soul of my soul, 
whom I gave for my country’s e. 
Ste.e t with courage, as I will till my day 
one; 
For a heart’ may sing ite anthems, though a 
heart, alas! may ache. 
Breath of the apeus of the roses, breath of the 
aw 
And the flutter of flags and pennons, the 
sound of march men, 
A paising of {ebtens music, and the drum’s 
w I’ve only to shut my eyes, dear, and now 
"y the cams as then. of . . 
And ever dear Mother Nature, from the seed- 
time to 


for the dead who are silent, and cares 


buoyant when our 


and the . 
Nature the ever faithful, though the skies are 
gray or blue, 
— Maraarer E, SANGeTHR, in Harper's Ba- 
sar, 





— 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


45> is seed dropped in time’s yawning 
a 


Which will slow sprout and shoot; 
In the revolving world’s unfathomed morrow 
Will blossom and bear fruit. 
— Mathilde Blind. 
a ® 7 
Obstacles count for no to God’s 
ready messengers — nay, stumbling-stones 
become stepping-stones when our feet are 
shod with sanctified alacrity.— A. T. 





The humblest man or woman can live 
splendidly. That is the royal truth we need 
to believe, you and I, who have no “ mis- 
sion,”’ and ‘no great sphere to move in, — 
Rev. W. 0. Gannett, 


At Sees every pe) one - 
ab w ambition, 
love, the sweetness o thinking, the pleas- 
ure of writing, the pride of conquest can- 
not fill. The whole world would not satisfy 
it; but, O my God! mos | one single drop 
of Thy grace causes ¢ to overflow. — 
Joseph Roux. 
e . 
If no kindly thought or word 
We can “Qo y soul to bless; 
m hour to hour, 
Do no deeds of gentleness ; 
If to lone and wsnny ones 
We no comfort will im: -- 
Tho’ ’tis summer in the sky, 
Yet tis winter in the heart! 


If we Ointve to 1s Os gece 

- From a dark and bi 

If we seek to lull the storm 
Of our fallen brother’s strife; 


It we bid all hate and scorn 
Feem the soles be _ 


in the sky, 
Yet ’tis summer in the heart! 
— 8S. S. Times. 


life; 


The loneliest of all human 
that of dying. Wecannot die in 
not even two and two; we must die alone. 
Human hands must ours as we enter 
the valley of shadows. Human faces must 


ces is 


Opportunity is bald behind, and must be 
by the forclock: Life ia full of trag- 

ht-have-beens. No regret, no remorse 
no self-accusation, no clear recognition that 
I was a fool, willavailone jot. The ti 


eternity, that moment 
will never return, and the sl may beg 
in harvest that he may have the chance to 
plough once more, and have none. The 
student who has spent the term in indo- 
lence, goene Sen ation, has no time to 
get up subject when he isin the exami- 
nation room, with the paper before him. 
And life and nature and God’s law are 
stern taskmasters, and demand that the 
duty shall be done inits season or left un- 
done forever. — Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


PR ng wild old Hassan sat in Me sg when 
‘ee young men passed eagerly by. 
“Are ye following after any one, my 
sons? ” he said. 
“*T follow after Pleasure,’’ said the eldest. 
‘* And I after Riches,’ said the second. 
‘* Pleasure is only to be found with riches.”’ 
“ And you, my little one?” he asked of 


I] . 

**T follow after Duty,’”” he modestly said. 

And each went his way. 

The aged Hassan in his journey came upon 
three men 


‘* My son,” he said to the eldest, “ me- 
thinks thou wert the youth who was follow- 
ing oo Pleasure. dst thou overtake 

er 

‘No, father,’”’ answered the man, “ Pleas- 
ure is but a phantom that flies as one ap- 
proaches,” 

“Thou didst not follow the right way, my 
son. 

“ How didst thou fare ?”’ he asked of the 
second, 

“ Pleasure is not with riches,” he an- 
swered. 

“ And thou,’”’ continued Hassan, address- 


the youngest. 
mf Ke ? walked with Duty,” he replied, 
‘Pleasure walked ever by my side.’’ 
“Tt is always — replied the old man. 
no’ 


‘* Pleasure pursued overtaken, Only 
her shadow is caught by him who pursues. 
She herself goes hand hand with Duty, 


and they who make Duty their companion, 
have — the companionship of Pleasure.’ 


GRANDMA LAWSON’S DECORATION. 
Lillian Grey. 


HE train rolled slowly into the station. 

The platforms were already crowded 

with men and women eager to be off on their 

several ways leading to business or pleas- 
ure. 

But the very last passenger to alight was 
an old, old woman, not suitably dressed for 
traveling, and who looked about her with 
an expression of curiously-blended timidity 
and defiance. She carried a large newspa- 
per parcel in her thin hands, and her steps 
wavered so as she came out on the platform 
that the trainman said: — 

**Oareful now, Grandma! There, you’re 
all right; here’s you package,” 

‘“Thankee, dear! I hope you ain’t crushed 
‘em; them’s flowers for Jim. But I don’t 
rightly know the way to him now.’” She 
looked around bewildered at the hurrying 
people and the vociferous hackmen and car- 
drivers. ‘‘Mebbe you know where he’s 
buried —my Jim? He wasa soldier, dear 
boy; he got killed.” 

‘*No, I don’t know; there’s two or three 
cemeteries in the city. What was the 
name?” 

“T can’t seem to think. They was big 
gates to it, an’ we buried him when the sun 
was shinin’ an’ such lots of flowers all over, 
I used to put ’em on his grave for years and 
years; but then I moved away to live along 
o’ John’s folks, an’ poor Jim ain’t had no 
flowers in a long time. These ain’t so very 
nice. I didn’t dast to pick the snow-balls 
an’ pineys, ’cause John’s folks didn’t know 
I was comin’. ”’ 

The train was ready to move, and the 
trainman, not knowing how else to aid her, 
called to a policeman standing near: — 

“ Here’s somebody a little out of her reck- 





oning, I fancy. Will you look out for her?” 
The policeman patiently listened while 





the old lady told the object of her journey. 

“Was your son buried in Mount Hope, 
think ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, we had great hope of Jim- 
mie! He was always such a good boy; he 
was my oldest, an’ I uéed to think he’d 
mebbe be a preacher, but he would go to the 
wars — said it was his duty. You ought to 
a-seen him in his soldier clothes; he had 
’em on when we buried him, an’ a flag wound 
all about outside, an’ flowers, no end to’em. 
These ain’t so very nice, but better’n none, 
I’m thinkin’.”’ 

The man took her arm carefully and led 
her to a horse-car, saying to the conduct- 
or: — 

“Look out for her, and put her off at 
Mount Hope. Have you any change for car- 
fare, madam ? ”’ 

“Yes, deary. I’ve got some right here 
in a corner of my handkerchief, an’ I’ve got 
a bill pinned into a pocket, so ”” —— 

“Well, never mind — better not tell any 
one where. I hope you’ll find Jim’s grave. 
Be careful of yourself and not get lost.” 

It was a long way out to Mount Hope, and 
many times the old lady started up when 
the car halted, but the conductor said: 
Don’t fear; I won’t carry you past it.” 

When he finally beckoned to her, and she 
alighted in front of the massive gates, she 
exclaimed, delightedly: — 

“Yes, this ’ere’s the very place. Law 
me! it don’t seem more’n yesterday we 
carried the dear boy in here. I’m dretful 
obleeged to you for bringin’ me straight 
here. OanI go back to the cars along o’ 
you? I want to git safe home ’fore 
dark.” 

* Well, maybe not with me, but any car 
going down will take you to the station. 
But ask as you get on, though. You might 
get confused and go the wrong way. Good 


luck to you ! ” 


The several men who had lent her a kind- 
ly hand could not put her out of their 
thoughts; and the policeman was gratified 
a few hours later by seeing her alight from 
an incoming car, looking weary indeed, but 
without her package. He hastened to her 
side, and asked: — 

“Well, how did you make out? Did you 
find your son’s grave and leave the flowers 
with him ? You are about worn out.” 

‘Yes, I’m dead tired. Ye see I had to 
hunt so long to find him; they’s so many 
paths to that cemetery, an’ just filled with 
graves all alongside, an’ I ain’t so spry to 
git along as I was once. I went to more’n 
a hundred graves with little flags on ’em 
*fore I found Jim’s. He always had u flag, 
ye see, but ” — a troubled look came into 
the thin, wrinkled face — ‘‘ but there was a 
mistake in the name; though it couldn’t be 
but it was meant for Jim, could it?” 

* Oh, I’m sure almost it was your son.” 

“It read this way on the stone, ‘James 
Dawson,’ an’ my Jim was James Lawson. 
You know none of the rest of our folks is 
buried out there, an’ that made it more on- 
certain to find. Butthe marble-man might 
have made a mistake in letterin’ the stone, 
don’t you think ? I can’t seem to remember 
it.”” 

“ Oh, yes, he might easily have madea 
mistake in one letter. I wouldn’t worry 
about that.” 

“No, I won’t. An’ the grave had a flag 
on it, an’, as true as you live, it was all 
spread with the most lovely blossoms; an’ 
one was a wreath of snow-balls— just what 
I was a-longin' to bring him. I was so glad 
to see ’em I fairly set down an’ cried; an’ 
then I spread out what I had, an’ told him 
how it was the best his poor mother could 
do, an’ she loved him yet jest as much as 
she ever did. An’ to think I was grievin’ 
‘oause he hadn’t no flowers, when he had 
such nice ones a-lyin’ over him — it clean 
overcome me.”’ 

“Yesterday was Decoration Day, you 
know, and all graves with flags are strewn 
by the members of the various Posts, so of 
course your son was remembered too.” 

“Bless their dear hearts, whoever done 
it!” 

‘But now hadn’t you better go in to the 
lunch counter and get something to eat and 
a cup of tea? There will be a train out to 
your place in about twenty minutes. You 
will be glad to get home.” 

‘““Thankee, yes. I’ll goon that. I don’t 
know whatever John’s folks will say. But 
they can’t hender me a-comin’, anyhow.” 

She walked around to the lunch counter 
and walked away again, fearing that the 
train would not wait for her to drink the 
tea if she bought it, and she settled down 
in the comfortable car-seat at last with a 
satisfied sigh. 

Meanwhile there was great wondering 
and running to and fro in the home she had 
left. She had not been missed until noon; 





the old lady, except that she kept in he 
room very closely and was having a 
forenoon nap than usual. But when 
John, who was sent to call her to dinner 
reported that “Grandma wasn’t jo. 
wheres,” the whole family joined in th, 
search. The entire house, the garden, the 
barn, the orchard where she often 

were ransacked in vain. The sunbonne 
hung on ite accustomed nail; but wher 
could the owner be? John went to the 
nearest neighbor’s a quarter of a mile 
away, but found no tidings of her. 

his wife thought to look in the bonnet bor, 
and found her bonnet and vail missing, 

“T tell you, John, her mind has just com- 
pletely give out and she has run away, 
I’ve told you a hundred times of late how 
queer and childish she was, but you didnt 
half believe me. I hope now you begin to 
realize what I have to put up with from 
day to day. Dear me! I hope she ain't 
come to something terrible. How folks 
will blame me for not watchin’ her closer! 
But I hadn’t thought there was any need, 
smart as she is on her feet. Where do you 
suppose she has gone? ”’ 

“T can’t think, unless it is over to the 
cemetery. She talked about wanting to go 
with the children to the decoration yester. 
day, Iremember. I'll go over.” 

“Yes, do,and hurry! No knowing how 
early in the forenoon she went; and stop to 
Harrison’s on the way; she may be there.” 

But before John had his horse harnessed 
a neighbor drove to the door. 

“ Hey ! I’ve brought your marm along up 
from the depot. It ain’t many of her age 
travels by theirselves over the country, ! 
guess.” 

She was met by such a whirlwind of ex. 
clamations, reproaches, and questions, and 
was so very nearly exhausted, that she 
could not at once give an account of her. 
self; but after drinking a little hot tea, and 
being relieved from the weight of her un- 
accustomed bonnet and vail, and resting in 
the cushioned rocking-chair, she gained 
breath to relate her adventures, and her 
statement that she had been to the city and 
to Jim’s grave was at first hardly believed. 

“Yes, I’ve re’ly been! I took a notion 
all of a suddent, an’ it seemed as if I had to 
go. I gotaride part way to the depot, an’ 
everybody I’ve seen has been dretful 
clever. I don’t know when I’ve met 80 
many nice folks; it beat all how good they 
was to help me.” 

“So you’ve been to the city looking like 
that—old shoes, and a gingham apron on, 
and a faded shoulder shawl, and no gloves! 
How could you do so? ” 

The poor old lady looked down at her apron 
in consternation, and then at her accusers. 

‘Law me! I might a-took my apron off, 
but I didn’t think nothin’ about it; an’! 
did put on my black shaw] first, but it was 
so heavy.” 

“Well, it can’t be undone, of course. 
Did you pay your fares? And have you 
had any dinner ?”’ 

“Nota reg’lar dinner, but a woman give 
me a cake. She hada proper nice baby, 
an’ he had a cake too. An’ I paid my fare, 
to be sure. Ye see I went ’cause I felt asif 
poor Jim must have some flowers; but he 
had lots ’fore I got there.” 

‘‘ What ones did you have to take, grand- 
ma? ” 

‘Oh, some the children give me, an’ some 
I’ve been a-pickin’, an’ —an’I took them 
paper ones Susie give me Christmas. But 
I guess I’ll go an’ lie down a spell now. ! 
feel kind o’ tired.” 








About Women. 


—— Miss Agnes Irwin has accepted the deat 
ship of Radcliffe College, as the Harvard Annet 
is now called. 


—— Miss James Smith, one of the former st 
dents of the Harvard Annex, has been chos? 
Dean of Barnard College, the annex of Volumbis 

—— Miss Rose O’Halloren is the only woms? 
member of the Astronomical Society of the Pr 
cific, 

— Dr. Emily A. Bruce declares that mo 
women in New England die because of faullf 
dress than from all contagious diseases 0 
bined. 

—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the popu 
English writer, is tall and inclines to 
Her hair is white — she is now in her o 
Fund she has large, dark-brown , ot 

0! ion. 0: 
books, and her Louse atsnost overtiows with tbe 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward (née Mary 
was born in Tasmania. She lived only pent 
in the South Sea island of her birth ell ine 
Seoneen 00 Fae eee. ae. ere ¥ b ton, 
—— old, married, an 

levoted mother” Mr. Ward is the art q 
the London Timvs, a 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 
Carrie Doane Martin. 
Over all our mighty nation 
Drums are beating, dirges play, 
Ever-thinning ranks are marching 
’Neath the sunny skies of May. 
Hands are bringing grateful tribute 
To bedeck the hallowed sod, 
Where rest those whosejall was given 
To their country and their God. 
Youthful voices chant sweet praises, 
Love and memory hold sway, 
£yes grow dim and hearts grow tender 
This sad, sweet Memorial Day. 
— Hopkinton, Mass. 








Health Notes. 


Vaccination on the Leg. 

A physician inveighs against the practice of 
vaccination on the leg. He will not do it, and 
such patients as insist upon it have to find an- 
other operator. There is so much fleshy tissue, 
and the circulation is so much slower, accord- 
ing to this authority, that the vaccination 
often leaves a running sore, difficult to heal. — 
N. Y. Times. 


Close Study. 

According to careful estimates, three hours 
of close study wear out the body more than a 
whole day of hard physical exertion. 


Croup. 

For croup, while you are waiting for the doc- 
tor, put lard on a cloth, sprinkle with mustard, 
and apply to the chest. Give also doses of syrup 
of ipecac. — Health. 


The Rest Cure, 

“* Do you remember old Dr. L.?” asked a wome 
an of society the otherday. “He believed in 
what is now called ‘ rest cure,’ years and years 
ago. I remember very well a formula he gave 
me when I was first married, which was prac- 
tically the same thing that every one advocates 
now-a-days. ‘Whenever a woman feels tired,’ 
he used to say, ‘or discouraged, or depressed, or 
out of sorts generally, she should lie down and 
be absolutely quiet for fifteen minutes. The 
eyes should be closed, and the mind should be 
made a blank, as far as possible. No piliow 
should be used, her head reclining on a level 
with her shoulders. She should not even think 
of the time, but have some one call her at the 
expiration of the time. This treatment, re- 
peated twicea day, hasa wonderful effect. on 
nervous women.’ ’ — Hachange. 


Desserts for Convalescents. 3 

Among the desserts that may be given to con- 
valescents are jellies, baked apples, Irish moss 
blanc-mange, jellies made from gelatine, rice and 
tapioca puddings and creams. Tapioca cream is 
made by washing two tablespoonfuls of tapioca 
in cold water, put it into a double boiler, cover 
with water, and let it stand over hot water for 
fifteen minutes on the back of the range. Then 
pour on one pint of cold milk, bring it to the 
front of the range, and let it cook thoroughly. 
Separate the yolks from the whites of two eggs, 
pour the tapioca over the beaten yolks, and set 
on the stove again, and let it stand until it 
thickens like, soft custard, then stir in gently 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff. stir the egg 
in until the cream is very light. — Health, 


For the Complexion. 

It is impossible to find any one lotion which 
agrees equally well with all complexions. That 
which is “‘ one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison.” To some complexions glycerine is 
soothing and healing, to others it is an irritant, 
when it should never be used unless it is mixed 
with rose-water. A cold cream, made from the 
oil of almonds, is more generally efficacious to 
heal the chafing caused by the wind and cold, 
and to protect the skin before going out on a 
chilly, windy day, as well as in cases of sunburn 
and other irritations of the skin. When the 
complexion has lost its freshness and needs 
some toning as a preparation which will give 
nutriment through the pores of the skin, noth- 
ing is better than this same cold cream. The 
ordinary cold cream, such as is purchased in 
drug stores, is made of lard. Such animal fate as 
lard and mutton tallow are penetrating; and 
they sink into the pores, tend to enlarge them, 
and thus they render the skin, in time, flabby 
and full of wrinkles. 

But emollients in the form of oil of almonds 
or cocoa butter are of a vegetable nature, and 
lie as a sort of poultice over the outside of the 
skin, healing and protecting it. Vaseline, 
‘it should be remembered, tends to increase the 
growth of hair; and, while it is valuable for the 
scalp, it should not be applied to the face, as it 
is responsible for much of the prevalent growth 
ee hair on women’s lips and faces. — 


Stamping Out Consumption. 

The Journal of Hygiene says that “ the boards 
of health for several States are adopting meas- 
ures to diminish the danger of the spread of con- 
sumption by infection,” and quotes as follows 
from the circular of the New York State Board 
of Health: — 


“Consumption is a disease which can be taken 
from others, and is not simply caused by colds. 
A cold may make it easier to take the disease. It 
is usually caused by germs which enter the body 
with the air breathed. The matter which con- 
sumptives cough or spit up contains these germs 
in great numbers; frequently millions are dis- 
charged in asingle day. This matter spit upon 


the floor, wall, or elsewhere, is apt to dry, be- 
come pulverized, and float in the air as dust. 
The dust contains the germs, and thus they en- 
terthe body with the air breathed. The breath 
of aconsumptive does not contain the germs, 
and will not produce the disease. A well person 
catches the disease from a consumptive only by, 
in some way, taking in the matter coughed up 
by the consumptive. 

“Consumption can often be cured if its nature 
is recognized early and proper means are taken 
for itstreatment. In a majority of cases it is not 
a fatal disease. It is not dangerous for other 
persons to live with a consumptive if the matter 
coughed up by the consumptive is at once de- 
stroyed. This matter should not be spit upon 
the floor, carpet, stove, wall or street, or any- 
where except in a cup kept for that purpose. 
This cup should contain water, so that the mat- 
ter may not dry, and should be emptied into the 
closet at least twice a day, and carefully washed 
with hot water. Great careshould be used by a 
consumptive that his hands, faceand clothing 
do not become soiled with the matter coughed 
up. Ifthey do become soiled, they should be 
at once washed with hot soap and water. When 
consumptives are away from home the matter 
coughed up may be received on cloths, which 
should be at once burned on returning home. If 
handkerchiefs are used (worthless cloths which 
can be burned are far better), they should be 
boiled in water alone before being washed. 

“Tt is better for a consumptive to sleep alone, 
and his bedclothing and personal clothing should 
be boiled and washed separately from the cloth- 
ing belonging to other people. W henever a person 
is thought to be suffering from consumption, the 
name and address should be sent at once to the 
local health officer in whose jurisdiction the 
case occurs, with a statement of this fact. An 
inspector will then call and examine the person 
to see if he has consumption, providing he has 
no physician, and, if necessary, will give proper 
directions to prevent others from catching the 
disease. A person suffering from consumption 
may often not only do his usual work without 
giving the disease to others, but may also get 
well, if the matter coughed up is only properly 
destroyed. Rooms that have been occupied by 
consamptives should be thoroughly cleaned, 
scrubbed, whitewashed, papered or painted, be- 
fore they are again occupied. Carpets, rugs, 
bedding, etc., from rooms which have been oc- 
cupied by consumptives, should be destroyed.” 








ON THE FERRY. 


HE waiting-room at the ferry was crowded, 
wrote a city reporter, and the last boat to 
Oakland was expected every moment, As we 
took our seats I noticed a pretty girl sitting just 
in front of us. Her bonnet was one of the very 
latest —a bit of lace, a few loops of ribbon that 
stood straight up, some flowers, and a bewitch- 
ing pair of streamers. She was chatting away 
to her escort. He was distinguished-looking. 
Presently there was a commotion near the news- 
stand. Everybody got up to look. It was a po- 
liceman trying to remonstrate with a woman 
who was walking around crying with a child in 
her arms, They were wretched-looking creat- 
ures; both looked frightened, mournful, and 
hungry. The woman didn’t understand a word 
of English. 

A good-natured German spoke to them in his 
mother-tongue; a little fat woman spoke to 
them in French; some one spoke in Spanish; 
some one else in Italian. But the poor soul only 
shook her head and continued to cry. 

“ Perhaps I can talk to her,” I heard the pretty 
girl say. 

To her escort’s very apparent horror she 
pushed herself through the crowd. 

When she spoke the poor woman’s face grew 
radiant. She began to talk rapidly. Then the 
pretty girl did a brave thing. She stepped up 
on the seat and said in a sweet, tremulous 
voice ; — 

“She isastranger. She came from Honolulu 
this morning. Her husband promised to meet 
her in San Francisco, The man isn’t here. She 
doesn’t know what to do. She hasn’t a cent. 
This officer wants to take her to the station. I 
don’t think we ought to let her go. Do you?” 

She turned her face, beautiful now in its en- 
thusiasm, all around, as if seeking an answer 
from the crowd. 

A man wearing a Salvation Army cap cried 
out: — 

“Who wants to help pay fora night’s lodg- 
ing ?” 

He threw a dime into his hat as he spoke. 
Everybody gave something. 

As we were crowding our way up the ss 

steps I heard the pretty ag say sweetly 
her escort, who had evidently been lecturing 


“] am awfully sorry that you feel so about it; 
but honestly, now, 1 just could not help doing 
it.” — Golden Rule. 








Bits of Fun. 
— Miss Wi (the teacher): “Tommy, did 
I see ou W. with the boy next you just 
now 
Tommy : “No, ma’am. Your back was 
turned.’ 


Gentle who has engeged an co 
wtp dive him from the ion "fo the 


hotel): “Say, uncle, what’s your name ? 
eDeteer my My name, sah, is George Washing- 
Gentleman: “ George Washington! Why. 
that name seems familiar.”’ . 
Driver: “Well,I should t’ink it ong. to. 
Here I been drivin’ to this station "bout 
twenty years, sah.” 
new pastor of a country church said 





—— The 
to one of his deacons: “I find that Bro. Link- 








Little Folks. : 


“GOOD-BYE, BUT NOT FAREWELL.” 


Belle V. Chisholm. 


66 OOD-BYE, father ! Good-bye, moth. 
er! Good-bye, but not farewell. 
We’ll meet again by and by, when this cruel 
war is over,” said Willie Camp, as he took 
leave of his parents on the old vine-clad 
porch where they had spent so many happy 
hours together. 

How brave he looked as he stood there in 
his bright new uniform, trying to cheer the 
tender hearts of his weeping father and 
mother, now left childless in the desolate 
home. 

“There is the drum!” he exclaimed, look- 
ing up the street whence the sound issued. 
“The boys are coming, and I mustgo. God 
keep you ever in the hollow of His hand! ” 
And then kissing his mother again and press- 
ing his father’s hand once more, he ran down 
to the gate to join his comrades who were 
filing past. As he took his place in the ranks 
he smiled and nodded gaily to his father who 
had followed him down to the gate, and 
tossed a kiss to his mother, who still stood 
like a statue on the porch, her grief too deep 
for tears. It was hard to give up her baby, 
and just then she felt that all the light and 
life had gone out of her heart, Twice before 
she had passed through similar ordeals; but 
George and Henry were strong and used to 
hardships, while Willie had never known a 
care, and she had learned to depend so 
much on him since the other boys had gone 
from home. She was a patriotic little woman, 
notwithstanding, and felt very proud of her 
two stalwart soldier boys, but it did seem 
very hard to give up her last darling and sit 
down alone in the old home now so strange- 
ly stilland empty. But there were anxious 
hearte all over the land in those cruel war 
days, and it is quite probable that Mother 
Camp suffered no more than thousands of 
other mothers who had watched their boys 
march away to the solemn beat of the 
drum. 

It wasin July, 1862, that Willie went to 
the army, and, though jyoung, he endured 
the privations of soldier life bravely, and 
for a twelve-month his letters came back 
regularly to cheer and comfort the lonely 
hearte of his parents; but in the memorable 


was badly shattered, and for some time the 
surgeons feared it would be necessary to 
amputate it to save his life. It was while 
lying in the hospital at Philadelphia that 
Mother Ourtis, one of the nurses, first met 
him and was attracted to him by his cheer- 
fulness and anxiety to spare his mother all 
the uneasiness possible, Soon after he was 
placed in her ward, with his arm bandaged 
from shoulder to finger-tips, she was sur- 
prised to hear him begin to whistle a bright, 
cheery air. She thought at first that he was 
delirious, but a glance into his clear, intelli- 
gent eyes convinced her of her error and 
made her think that his case was not so se- 
rious'as she had supposed from the report 
she had received of it. 

“T am glad you can whistle,” she said to 
him. “It shows you are not suffering as I 
feared when I saw your bandages.”’ 

He smiled, but did not speak, and she 
noticed as she looked at him more closely 
that great drops of sweat were standing in 
beads on his fair young brow, while his free 
hand was tightly clenched and a nervous 
tremor ran through his whole frame. 

Dick Warren, one of the patients who had 
been in the hospital several days, and 
chanced to overhear her words, said in a 
low voice as she approached his bed: .“‘ You 
don’t understand Willie Camp, Mother Our- 
tis. He is a new fellow, brought in only last 
night, but he is from my own regiment, and 


ago that his pain was so bad he could not 
keep from whistling. He has got a notion 
into his head that whistling helps him to 
bear his pain, but I don’t see how it can.” 

The next time she heard him whistling she 
knew from his drawn face that he was in 
great agony, and asked if it helped him to 
bear his pain to whistle. He smiled sweet- 
ly as he answered: — 

“It does help me wonderfully. It makes 
me forget pain and imagine I’m at home 
again with my head pillowed on my moth- 
-er’s bosom. You know there is nothing like 
keeping up a good heart.’’ 

His love for his mother and anxiety to 
spare her all unnecessary suffering on his 
account were very beautiful to witness, and 
attracted the kind-hearted uurse to him 





battle of Gettysburg his proud right arm: 


I know him of old. He told me not an hour’ 


from the first. He said nothing about writ- 
ing to the mother he talked about almost 
constantly until she asked if he would like 
to have a letter written to her. Instead of 
accepting the proffered aid, as she expected 
him to do, he declined graciously, explain- 
ing that she had heard of his misfortune 
through a friend who had represented the 
case in as favorable a light as possible, and 
if she should receive a letter in a strange 
hand-writing so soon afterwards, it would 
increase her anxiety. A few days later when 
Mother Ourtis visited him, he showed her 
an envelope with afew unmeaning scratches 
upon it. 

“ What are you trying to draw?” she 
asked, glancing at the rude characters which 
he evidently wished her to notice particu- 
larly. 

A look ofintense disappointment passed 
over his face, as he said: “I feared as much. 
I meant it for my signature, and have looked 
at it, and looked at it, until I imagined that 
it resembled my name, but if you can trace 
no similarity between the two, there is no 
use in sending it, for it would only frighten 
her.”’ 

* You are right, my poor boy,” assented 
the nurse. “Such a signature would be 
stronger proof of the realstate of the case 
than any letter telling of the facte that I 
could send.”’ 

“Tl wait a few days longer and try my 
hand again,’’ Willie said, so wearily that 
Mother Ourtis decided to find out some way 
to help him, and through her assistance, be- 
fore the week was over he managed to ex- 
ecute a tolerably fair letter. 

For some time after this he seemed to im- 
prove rapidly, and at the expiration of a 

fortnight he was able to be up, and even 
out, forashort time each day. But one 
morning, much to the surprise and disap- 
pointment of both the surgeon and the 
nurse, he was unable to rise from his bed. 

“T fear you have abused your privilege 
and taken too much exercise,” said the 
nurse, kindly, as she administered soothing 
remedies to allay the pain that had set him 
to whistling again. 

He looked up into the kindly face bending 
over him, and said: “You are right, nurse. 
I have brought this trouble on myself, but 
it was not violent exercise that caused it. 
You see mother still keeps worrying about 
me so much that I decided to have my pict- 
ure taken for her, and that it might not 
wound her with its empty sleeve, I man- 
aged toslip my arm into my coat-sleeve 
long enough to have the picture taken. It 
hurt, of course, but she will see it is better, 
and it will set her mind at rest more than 
all the letters we could both write.”’ 

So to satisfy the mother’s aching heart, 
the poor wounded shoulder had been forced 
into the sleeve, causing the son several 
weeks of added suffering and confinement to 
bed. However, he rallied at last from the 
relapse, but a few weeks later he contracted 
a severe cold which rapidly developed into 
pneumonia. In his weakened condition he 
had not strength to rally from the attack, 
and soon, even before his father could reach 
him, he had entered into life more abun- 
dant, 

‘How can I go back to his mother with- 
out him?’ was the agonizing cry of the 
poor old father when he realized that he 
was too late — that the mother in the far- 
away Western home would never see her 
boy again. “ It is for his mother more than 
for myself I weep,” he moaned bitterly. 
“ How canI go back to her without him?” 

But if he had only known it, be need not 
have dreaded the coming home with the 
dead instead of the living, for the mother, 
with her heart anchored on the Rock which 
alone can withstand the storms of earth, 
had triumphed over this her first great sor- 
row; and as she looked upon the still, white 
face of her dead darling, she was enabled to 
say in truth: “Thy will be done is a song, 
and not a sigh, to me.” 





Nearly thirty years have come and gone 
since Willie Camp’s grave was made in the 
corner of the church-yard where his kin- 
dred for many generations sleep. A plain 
marble shaft bearing the following inscrip- 
tion marksthe spot where he now reste: 
“Witte Oamp, aged 19, Member Oo. H. 
104 0. V. I. ‘Good-bye, but not farewell. 
We’ll meet again in the morning.’ ” 

Father and Mother Oamp are now old 


their youngest born, and garland it with 
flowers from their own old home. 
they sit for hours talking of their boy and 
of the happy meeting in store for them 
when, earth’s lessons all learned, earth’s 
work all finished, they shall join 

home above where there are no 





no farewells, no parting. 
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Editorial. 


EDUCATED FEET. 


DUCATED feet are a good thing — pro- 
vided they are educated in the right 
way. But not to dance, not to trip grace- 
fully to music, or enter a room without 
stumbling, or walk with “the poetry of 
motion ”’— these, at best, are mere pedal 
accomplish its; of about the same real 
value, in the education of feet, as fancy em- 
broidery in the education of hands, or the 
proprieties of five o’clock teas in the edu- 
cation of heads. You would teach your 
hands how to write, and draw, and bake, 
and sew seams before you would teach them 
how to do fancy work— would you not? 
And your head how to read, and rea- 
son, and compute, and understand, and 
express ite thought, before the trivial rules 
of a small social occasion ? 

Why, then, when people speak of “ edu- 
cated feet,’’? do they think of nothing but 
dancing and marching and graceful walk- 
ing? Are there not some fundamentals in 
foot-education too? Are there not some 
really useful and practical things which 
our feet should be taught ? 

Educated feet —- how ought we to begin 
their education ? 

First, we ought to teach them to be 
obedient, ‘‘ This is the way — walk ye in it,” 
is the first command of Christ to youth. We 
all know, or may readily learn, the way in 
which Christ wishes us to walk—the path of 
righteous conduct, of self-sacrifice, of sin- 
cerity, purity, devotion. Have we educated 
our feet to follow that path? Have 
we made them obedient to the Divine com- 
mand ? 

In the second place, we ought to educate 
our feet in service. How many errands have 
they run for the Master? Do they know 
the way to the bedside of the sick, to the 
hovel of the poor, to the hearth of the 
lonely, to the cell of the prisoner? 
Do they carry you on missions of mercy 
and of love? Teach them how to serve, 

Thirdly, we ought to teach our feet how 
to stand. There is something finer and more 
beautiful than any grace of motion in the 
stanch, noble character which can abide, 
while the siren voices are crying, ‘‘Come ! 
come!’’ Do your feet know how to resist 
temptation? Can they plant themselves 
upon the right and defy everything which 
would move them thence? Ifso, you have 
learned one of the grandest lessons of life. 
If not — ponder it, practice it. 

Yes, we ought to educate our feet just as 
well as our hands and our heads. We ought 
to educate them in the things which will 
make good and strong and helpful and 
Christlike men and women of us. 











THE BENEFITS OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
AMERICA. 


HE evils of the Civil War lie on the sur- 
face, and of these we are most likely 
to speak. Wesee and feel them, and are 
quite ready to enter our protest against all 
war. The wars of history, whose evils can 
hardly be exaggerated, have been, in all 
generations, the scourge and curse of the 
human race. The progress of man has been 
marked by a trail of blood. War isa Pan- 
dora’s box, containing a variety of evils, 
ready, the moment armies are set in motion, 
to break forth on society. An army is a 
kind of infernal machine, whose movements 
operate a practical repeal of the Decalogue, 
and substitute, among the combatants, the 
law of hate for the Golden Rule. In such 
struggles nations descend from the high 
vantage-ground of moral, law to | the 
arena of bears and tigers. In itself ¢on- 
sidered, war is barbarism, brutality, nay, 
diabolism, out of which we find it hard to 
think any good can come. 

But we are not to forget that Divine 
Providence, in the evolutions of human 
society, often educes good from the direst 
evils and thus causes the wrath of man to 
praise Him. ‘ War,’ says Napier, “is the 
condition of this world. From man to the 
smallest insect, all are at strife, and the 
glory of arms, which cannot be obtained 
without exercise of honor, fortitude, cour- 
age, obedience, modesty and temperance, 
excites the brave man’s patriotism and 
is a chastening correction to the rich man’s 
pride.”” The scourge of war has been used 
by Providence in all ages for the advance- 
ment of the race and for the overthrow of 
national wrongs. It is a fearful surgery, 
but there are social evils of such magni- 
tude and so rooted in the thinking and pur- 
poses of the people that they can be cut 
away only by the edge of the sword. When 
milder measures fail to reach the difficulty, 
we may be sure one other weapon, in the 
armory of Providence, will be tried, andthe 


Gordian knot, which men have long tried 
to untie, will be suddenly and effectually 
severed. 

The beneficial results of war were never 
more clearly apparent than in our civil 
struggle. By no peaceful means could the 
demon of slavery be cast out of the nation. 
We had tried even prayer and fasting. Con- 
ciliation and compromise availed nothing. 
He would not go out without damage to the 
nation. There were good men North and 
South ; but they were powerless in the 
presence of the great evil. In spite of the 
ministries of philanthropists and the re- 
solves of partisans, the struggle proceeded 
until it reached a crisis, and then where 
peace measures had failed, the Proclama- 
tion of Lincoln and the sword of Grant 
proved efficacious. At Appomattox the 
slavery question, which had been uppermost 
in the nation for a generation and more, 
was settled once for all. The cancer was 
cut to its utmost roots; the work was thor- 
ough and final; the existence of slavery or 
involuntary servitude was thenceforth im- 
possible on the American continent. The 
new law of freedom had been evolved from 
the confusions and struggles of the battle- 
field. 

Slavery was an iron wedge, cleaving the 
sections of the nation asunder. Each party 
movement drove the wedge deeper and 
forced the North and the South, which had 
been joined in the bonds of perpetual union, 
farther apart. There were men who thought 
more of the wedge than of the nation; and 
whatever happened to the old Union, they 
had elected to save intact the peculiar in- 
stitution. An infatuation which sometimes 
visits a nation had come upon large classes 
of the American people, North as well as 
South. They were blind to destiny and to 
the tendency of public opinion; they were 
fighting the inevitable. The conservatives 
of the hour were sitting on the safety-valve 
of the engine. In that hour of struggle and 
peril, when the nation was convulsed and 
the wisest men were ready to despair of the 
republic, it was the blow of Mars that 
knocked the wedge from the cleft and al- 
lowed the parts of the nation again to draw 
together in a firmer union. 


The Civil War furnishes a strong guar- 
antee of future union and peace. There 
are alien elements in the nation, which will 
not kindly accept the voice of the majority 
as law; there are possible rebellions in the 
heterogeneity of our population; but before 
engaging in a new rebellion the leaders will 
think twice and will not forget the outcome 
of an attempt which started with important 
advantages and realized many early victo- 
ries over the government at Washington. 
The leaders on neither side read the people 
deeply; the war took a course and resulted 
as few, on either side, anticipated. No lead- 
ers were great enough to control the storm 
or to measure its results. Had the North 
known at the beginning what was to be the 
severity and cost of the war, they would 
have allowed a peaceful separation; and 
had the South known the end from the be- 
ginning, they would never have fired a 
gun. But they did not know. The gun was 
fired; and much as the firing cost, it will 
save a good many other shots in the future. 
The nation will have to be a good deal older 
than it is now before it can be easily pulled 
in pieces. 

The war revealed to ourselves and to the 
world America as a first-class power. None 
but a first-class power could raise such 
armies or fight such battles; the Napoleonic 
wars have appeared emaller to us ever since. 
Napoleon never led such armies as were 
commanded by Grant and Lee; they were 
not only large, but they displayed the most 
commanding soldierly qualities. The met- 
tle of the genuine American came to the 
surface. Such an army never before trod 
the footstool. And yet this army sprang, 
as it were, from the soil; farmers, mechan- 
ics, merchants and professional men were 
in a day turned into the most superb sol- 
diers, The resources and possibilities of 
the people had been doubted; they will be 
doubted no more. The democracy demeaned 
itself so splendidly as to put to shame all 
the false prophets in European aristocracies, 
which were so anxious to break the Repub- 
lic into fragments. They will be more 
careful next time about putting their fingers 
in the rift of the log. 

The war acted as the shock of an electric 
battery. The nation was thrilled and aroused. 
Its greatest qualities, in the field and in the 
senate house, came to the surface. Great 
men came into the lead, sometimes from 
obscurity. The war acted as an electric 
treatment, quickening the pulse and send- 

ing the blood with more force to the extrem- 
ities. In a word, it made for us a new peo- 





ple. During the thirty years since the close 





of the war the business world has felt the 
effects of this new and tremendous energy. 
Never before were our business men s0 
bold, so full of courage, so efficient in ma- 
nipulating the forces of the commercial and 
industrial worlds. Things have moved with 
railroad speed; and, as a result, more wealth 
has been created in these three decades 
than in twenty decades before the war. 

The armies of the Civil War were the 
marvel of history. On both sides they 
were armies of the people. They sprang 
to the conflict unprepared; but in it they 
displayed the qualities of veterans. On the 
disbanding they gladly rejoined the citizens 
and swelled the labor column. As citizens 
and business men large numbers have be- 
come conspicuous by their success. The 
nation did not forget the men who saved 
the Republic; never since the world began 
were soldiers so handsomely pensioned as 
those who marched in our Northern armies. 

The conduct of the men in the Southern 
armies since the war has been equally or 
more commendable. They lost their prop- 
erty, their friends, their cause; they had to 
begin life anew and without the encourage- 
ment of a national pension; and yet, in the 
face of these difficulties, they took up the 
new role without a murmur, and with the 
utmost courage and persistence endeavored 
to rebuild the fortunes of the South. The 
armies North and South were American, 
and will be held in remembrance by poster- 
ity for the splendid qualities displayed in 
the Civil War. In the future their descend- 
ante are to march under a common banner 
and with a common purpose to still larger 
achievements in subduing, unifying and 
controlling, in the interests of a high civili- 
zation, the great continent on which we 
dwell. 





CURRENT THOUGHT FOR MAY. 
HE time has come when Nature supplants 
books. Who dares to bury himself in a 
book when blue skies and soft breezes, sunshine, 
birds and flowers invite him to taste the pleas- 
ures of a world fresh from the restoring hand of 
its Maker; when heaven’s arch is a poem, and the 
strength and beauty of the hills area sermon, and 
the grass and the flowers and the leaves are tell- 
ing a stranger and sweeter story than any writ- 
ten by the pen of man ? 

The book publisher knows well that from the 
time of the singing of birds until their empty 
nests begin to fill with drifting leaves, the pub- 
lic asks but little in the way of mental food. 
Some light creams and frothy jubebs will abun- 
dantly supply the popular demand. So about 
the first of May he begins to shut down the flood- 
gates of his presses and binderies, and the steady 
stream of books runs slower and slower, smaller 
and smaller, until, by the time the dog-days have 
come, it ceases almost altogether. 

We are now beginning to feel the first abate- 
ment of that mental pressure to which the mak- 
ers of books have subjected us since last Septem- 
ber. And to most people, no doubt, this letting- 
up brings genuine relief; for what should we do 
if we had to keep pace with such a stupendous 
march of thought from year’s end to year’send ? 
It is well that Nature provides a resting time for 
minds as well as bodies, in her yearly economies. 

But while the output of books for the present 
month is not large, it is sufficient in quantity — 
and certainly in quality — to keep the book-lover 
and tbe student of current problems busy enough, 
if they choose to familiarize themselves with the 
best of the new issues. 


Religious Thought and Criticism. 


A symposium of somewhat unique interest is 
that entitled, ‘‘ Anti-Higher Criticism ” — acol- 
lection of papers by eminent educators and min- 
isters, read at the sixth annual Interdenomina- 
tional Seaside Bible Conference at Asbury Park 
last August. This symposium is unique because 
it shows what a hold conservatism still has upon 
some of the strongest minds of the church. Sym- 
posiums are not, as a rule, remarkable as exhi- 
bitions of men walking backward. But here is 
one of that kind, and it is an interesting specta- 
cle in its way. 

The antidote to such a book as the foregoing is 
Rev. Dr. George D. Herron’s ‘‘ The Christian So- 
ciety ’’ (Revell Co). Here isa message so pro- 
gressive as to have progressed beyond theology 
altogether — whether liberal or conservative — 
into the realm of applied Christianity, which, 
after all, is the only vital kind of Christianity. 
What is the church — what are Christians — go- 
ing to do for the race, for humanity, here and 
now? That is the pressing and important ques- 
tion, and that is what Dr. Herron and his virile 
school of Christian socialists are now discussing, 
in a manner which is causing a good deal of com- 
motion in those sluggish church camps where 
nothing is dreamed of save garrison duty. All 
who care to be waked up on the subject of the 
church’s relations and responsibilities to society, 
should read Dr. Herron’s book. 

One of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson’s thoughtful and 
spiritual studies is,“‘ The Bible in Private and 
Public” (Revell Co). It is full of stimulating, 
helpful and instructive truth. 

A somewhat unusual supply of 


Popular Science 


has been provided for the opening months of the 
outing season —a healthful sign, as regards the 








taste of the reading public. Among new books 
helpful in the study of birds and flowers, we note 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s charming “A Bird 
Lover in the West,”’ which is a description of the 
author’s little feathered friends in Colorado and 
Ohio (Houghton & Mifflin); “According to 
Season ”’ and “ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 
by Mrs, William Starr Dana — very helpful books 
to amateur botanists (Scribner’s) ; “Our Common 
Birds and How to Know Them,” by John D, 
Grant (Scribners); and “ Travels in a Tree-top,” 
by Dr. Chas. C. Abbott (Lippincott). 

In other branches of popular science, “ Aerial} 
Navigation,” by J.G.W. Fijnje van Salverda, 
translated by George E. Waring, Jr. (Appleton) ; 
“The Amateur Aquarist,” by Mark Samuel 
(Baker & Taylor Co.); and “The Story of our 
Planet,” by T. G. Bonney (Cassell), are all worth 
reading, besides being of fascinating interest. 

In 


Biography 


the publishers have given us two or three valu- 
able books, which may well consume part, at 
least, of our summer leisure. Of chief interest 
are the long-expected “ Letters of James Russell 
Lowell,” edited by Charles Eliot Norton, and 
published by Harper & Bros. Like most of the 
private letters of great men— who, apparently, 
trust too much to the forbearance of their ,liter- 
ary executors —these cheery, inconsequential, 
familiar, and yet thoroughly charming accounts 
of Mr. Lowell’s every-day life were evidently not 
intended for publication; yet — as is too seldom 
the case — there is nothing in them which the 
genial critic and poet, or his friends, need 
regret. Indeed, there are many delightful pas- 
sages which in themselves are literature of a high 
order; while the close-at-hand glimpses into the 
personality and daily life of Mr. Lowell which 
these letters afford, could hardly be gained in 
any other way save by personal acquaintance. 

Another charming book in this class is Mrs. 
H, M. Plunkett’s “ Memoir of Dr. Holland,” pub- 
lished by theScribners. Mrs. Plunkett was one of 
Dr. Holland’s most intimate friends, and perhaps 
better qualified than any other to give us a mod- 
el biography of this most lovable man. Of kin- 
dred interest with the foregoing are the “ Me- 
moirs and Letters of Samuel Longfellow,” by 
J. May, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 
Charming, also, are the “‘ Letters of Franz Liszt,” 
collected and edited by La Masa, and translated 
by Constance Bacho (Scribners). Lovers of “the 
good gray poet’’ will be certain to want “In 
Re Walt Whitman,” edited by his literary exec- 
utors (David McKay: Philadelphia); and the 
many admirers and friends of that popular scien- 
tist, Edward L. Youmans,will gladly read the ad- 
mirable sketch of his life written by Prof. John 
Fiske and published by D. Appleton & Co. Vol- 
umes of minor interest are: ‘“‘The Life of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough” (Longmans, 
Green & Co.); “Letters of Harriet, Countess 
Granville ” (same publishers); and “Fra Paolo 
Sarpi: the Greatest of the Venetians,” by Rev. 
Alexander Robertson (Whittaker). 


is getting to bea most fruitful department of 
contemporary literature. Great practical socio- 
logical problems are staring the world in the 
face, and must be dealt with. This month, in 
the discussion of the subject, we have: ‘ Social 
Reform and the Church,” by John R. Commons 
(Crowell); ‘‘ Eight Hours for Work,” by John 
Rae (Macmillan) ; “‘ A Policy of Free Exchange,” 
essays by various writers, edited by Thomas 
Mackay (Appleton); ‘The Factory System and 
the Factory Acts” (London: Methuen & Co.); 
and “ Progressive Taxation in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” by E. R. A. Seligman (American Economic 
Association). 

For those who wish to keep abreast of the lat- 
est and brightest 

Essays, 

we would suggest Hamlin Garland’s ‘“Crum- 
bling Idols ” (Stone & Kimball); Mr. William 
Allingham’s “‘ Varieties in Prose” (Longmans, 
Green & Co.); Mr. Robert Bridges’ “‘ Overheard 
in Arcady ” — bright dialogue sketches of pop- 
ular authors; and “ Questions of the Day,” by 
D. J. Vaughan (Macmillan). 


Fiction. 


Very little worth noting seems to have been 
issued in this department during May. Miss 
Wilkins’ “ Pembroke ” is, of course, being wide- 
ly read, but is by no means equal to her former 
work. The Appletons publish astrong and read- 
able novel by Gilbert Parker entitled, “The 
Trespasser.”” John Jacob Astor’s “A Journey 
in Other Worlds” is a farcical extravaganz, 
which violates, one might say, possibilities as 
well as probabilities. 


History 


is represented by Dr. Stevens’ ‘“‘Sources of the 
Constitution of the United States (Macmillan); 
“Town Life in the Fifteenth Century,” by Mrs. 
J. R. Green (Macmillan); and ‘“‘ A Short History 
of the Crusades,” by J.1. Mombert,D. D. (News 
Co,: Paterson, N. J.) 

Among the readable articles in the 


May Magazines 
are: “The Unknown Life of Christ,” North 
American ; “ My First Visit to New England,” 
by W. D. Howells, Harper’s ; “ Universities and 
the Training of Professors,” and “The Taxing 
of Church Property,” Forum. 





The “ League Prayer-meeting Topics ” will be 
found upon the 11th page in this and subsequent 
issues, 
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A Great Vacancy. 


HE death of Dr. J. O. Peck, missionary 

secretary, creates a great vacancy. Per- 
haps there never was more urgent need that the 
missionary Office be fully equipped for efficient 
service than in this hour of fi jal stringency. 
That Dr. Peck’s place should be filled at the 
earliest practicable moment is apparent to the 
whole church. We are glad, therefore, that the 
matter of filling the place rests with the Epis- 
copal Board, because assured that prompt and 
wisefaction will be taken. Writing simply in 
the interest of this important cause, we may 
state that only one name has been suggested for 
the place in this section — that of Rev. 8. L. 
Baldwin, D. D. His abilities, experience, and 
love for and loyalty to the cause of missions, es- 
pecially qualify him to take upthe mantle laid 
down by Dr. Peck. To putany new man into 
the vacancy at this time would be an experiment, 
and the result might be disturbing and detri- 
mental. 











The Jubilee of the Y. M. C. A. 


FEW years ago, Bishop Hendrix of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
characterized the development of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as “the, religious 
movement of the nineteenth century.” The 
fiftieth anniversary of its origin is to be cele- 
brated in London, the place of its origin, in the 
first week of June. Its founder, George Will- 
jams, is still living, and will be the guest of 
honor inthe current celebrations. ‘He is to the 
Y.M. OC. A. what Isaac Watts was to English 
hymnody; what Wesley was to Methodism; 
what Dr. Rush was to the temperance movement ; 
what Robért Raikes was to the origin of mod- 
ern Sunday-schools; what Neal Dow has been 
to State and constitutional prohibition; what 
Rev. F. E. Clark has been to the Christian En- 
deavor Society. He fathered the first society, 
unconscious, however, ‘as in turn each of the 
men named was, that he was fathering a British 
and international society. He planted a seed. 
God gave the harvest. He was the potent yet 
humble and unconscious instrument in doing a 
great work. 

The expansion of that work has been limited 
to the last half century, and its best develop- 
ment has been made since the war. During the 
war it originated the Christian Commission, 
which co-operated with the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and distributed stores worth nearly 
$3,000,000, and sent nearly 5,000 Christian work- 
ers, male and female, into the army for indefi- 
nite periods, whose length was determined by 
the voluntariness of the service. It was a 
Y. M. C. A. work in its origin, but not specific- 
ally. Soin its execution. It made two men fa- 
mous throughout the Union — George H. Stuart, 
of Philadelphia, and Dwight L. Moody. A sim- 
ilar yet closer relationship has existed between 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, the Inter-Seminary Missionary Al- 
liance, and the Student Volunteer Movement, 
Mr. Moody has been a leading spirit in most of 
these movements, and he acknowledges for him- 
self, what Bishop Hendrix claimed for the As- 
sociation as an organization, his indebtedness to 
it asa Christian worker. He says: ‘‘ The Y. M. 
C.A, has, under God, done more in developing 
me for Christian work than any other agency.” 

What has been, and what is, the Y. M.C, A. ? 
It is an association of young men, members of 
evangelical churches, for young men in all lands 
and among all nationalities. Abel Stevens, the 
historian of Methodism, as far back as 1855, de- 
fined it as follows: “The Y. M.C. A, seeks to 
unite those young men who, regarding Jesus 
Christ as their God and Saviour, according to 
the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples, 
in their doctrine and life, and to associate their 
efforts for the extension of His kingdom among 
men.” Hence when the organization has been 
true to its name and mission, it has been a 
mode of union of representatives of the church- 
@s in specific Christian work, akin to the union 
Bible and Sabbath-school societies; it has la- 
bored for young men in the cities, to a limited 
extent in smaller towns, and for young mén in 
such occupations as commercial traveling, rail- 
Toading, educational pursuits, etc. . Primarily 
the effort has been to make Christians of uncon- 
verted young men, and such types of Christians 

® are developed by training the body, mind, 
and spirit. The work has been evangelistic, ed- 
Ueational, gymnastic, and amusemental. The 
development has been attained not without fric- 
tion and criticism, some of the criticism center- 
ing properly not upon the legitimate object of 
the organization, but upon human nature as man- 

in sectarian, individualistic,and misdi- 
Tected ways. The troubles have been local 
Tather than national or international. The so- 
called “ liberal ” churches have sought a fellow- 
ship that has not been granted, simply because 
the limit of union was fixed within the faith of 
the evangelical churches, in exact accordance 
With the same limit in the case of the Evangel- 
ieal Alliance, The Y. M. ©. A. has not disowned 
the Deity of Jesus, nor proclaimed universal 
salvation; and if it had done so, it would have 
had no jubilee to celebrate. At all events ite 


The distribution of the Association today is 
©0-extensive with Christendom and missionary 
Propagandism. It exists in the lands and among 
the peoples that have welcomed the Christian 
Preacher, teacher, and missionary. Its future in 
Japan, India and China is to be a future of rapid 





are in Great Britain; 36 in Africa; and 31 in 
Oceanica. 

The most suggestive indorsement that the 
Y. M, ©. A. has ever received has come from the 
railroad corporations that have adopted it as an 
economical method of administration, to be sup- 
ported, in whole or in part, out of the treasury 
of the corporations. Such roads as the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania Central have 
been conspicuous in so doing, and their presi- 
dents have led the day. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
no less than Exeter Hall, are to be the centres of 
interest during the jubilee international’ con- 
vention. Thus the union in praise for the past 
and in planning for the future will be complete, 
where union is difficult to attain as between the 
National Church and Nonconformists. No 
nobler mission can be sought or accomplished 
than a working union of Christian young men 
for those of their own sex and age. 





Personals. 


— Rev. W. F. Sheridan, superintendent of De- 
troit city mission work, will visit England next 
month, 

— Prof. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Boston Uni- 
versity, preached on Sunday evening at Park St- 
Church, this city, a very acceptable sermon. 

— At Colorado Springs, Col., Rev. H. E. War- 
ner has had the privilege of welcoming into the 
church 109 probationers — the fruit of a recent 
revival. 


— We are gratified to learn that Bishop Gallo- 
way will deliver the literary address before the 
Northwestern University at the coming Com- 
mencement. 

— Post iter-General Bissell is to be heartily 
commended for his announcement that saloon- 
keepers and bartendera will not be appointed 
postmasters. 

— Rev. Dr. Miner Raymond, the theologian, 
has lately finished his 84th year. He has not 
missed a recitation hour at Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute for ten years. 

— Rev. F. J. Paton, Dr. J. G. Paton’s son, and 
the first white child born in Aniwa, New Heb- 
rides, is now settled as a missionary at Maleku- 
la, in the same group. 

— Dr. and Mrs, A. H. Newton observe the fifti- 
eth anniversary of their marriage, Monday, 
June 4, receiving their friends from 3 to 8 o’clock 
at 64 Linden St., Everett. 


— Rev. O. ©. Poland, of Lima, N. Y., is spend- 
ing some days in this city and vicinity. He is 
pastor of a very important church, and is meet- 
ing with excellent success. 


— Hon. Robert Jenkins Saxe, formerly of Shel- 
don, Vt., who was one of the lay delegates from 
the Vermont Conference to the General Confer- 
ence in 1872, died in Omaha, Neb., May 11. 


— W.A.P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., for many 
years at the head of the Imperial College, Peking, 
has resigned and is on his way home. Age ne- 
cessitates his retirement from active service. 


— Rey. Dr. M. E. Phillips has resigned the 
presidency of the Southwest Kansas College at 
Winfield, and has accepted the deanship of the 
Southern California University at Los Angeles. 


— The Central says: “ Rev. A. ©. Price, of the 
Central‘ Illinois Conference, left a part of his li- 
brary to George R. Smith College, at Sedalia,Mo. 
His example might wisely be followed by others 
who wish to put their books where they will do 
the most good.” 


— Rev. E.H. Greeley and wife and Rev. H. H. 
Martin sailed from New York for Liverpool, May 
16, expecting to take steamer thence to Liberia. 
Mr. Greeley is to take charge of White Plains 
Seminary, and Mr. Martin of the seminary at 
Cape Palmas. 


— Chauncey Shaffer, the prominent New York 
lawyer, who died on May 15,in his 75th year, 
was for several years president of the National 
Local Preachers’ Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, He was a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University. 


— Mr. Edgar 8. Maclay,a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University in 1885,and the author of the 
“ History of the Navy,” is a son of Rev. Dr, R.8, 
Maclay, one of our pioneer missionaries to China 
and Japan, now president of Maclay Theological 
Seminary, California. 


— We learn, as we goto press, of the death of 
Mrs. Elijah Mooers, of Lawrence, on Monday 
morning. She wasa most excellent Christian 
woman, and had a large circle of Christian 
friends in Garden St. Church. A fitting obit- 
uary will appear at an early date. 


— Mr. Josiah Nix, who has been associated for 
s0 many years with Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, is 
about to sever his connection with the West 
Central Branch of the London Mission, and will 
undertake evangelistic work under the auspices 
of the Regent Street Polytechnic Institution. 


— President W. P. Thirkield was present asa 
visitor at the General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, during its recent 
session at Memphis. Ata meeting of the edu- 
cators of our sister church he was asked to 
address the body along with Drs. Goucher and 
Rogers. His plea for the Negro and his educa- 
tion was most kindly received. 


— Rev. Fred E. White, of Houlton, Me., writes 
under date of May 23: “‘ A sad blow has befallen 
our church in Houlton, We buried today one 
of ite leading officials, D. H,. Porter. Preachers 








and people in Eastern Maine will learn of his 
death with sadness of heart,as he was widely 
known and beloved. Presiding 
Elder Wentworth delivered the address at the 
funeral today, and he will prepare a suitable 
obituary for the HERALD.” 


—Mr. Geo. W. Herbert, aged 80 years, a 


worker in the church, holding the position of 
Sunday-school superintendent for more than a 
score of years. A fitting obituary of this good 
man will soon appear in our columns. 


— Major D. W. Whittle, the evangelist, and 
his household, are in deep affliction over the 
death of an only son, Mr. ©. BE, Whittle, of 
Chicago, who was accidentally killed by a 
train, a few days ago, near his home in a suburb 
of that city. The young man was twenty-five 
years of age, married, with two children, and 
in his business career and Christian activity 
had given promise of great usefulness and of 
a@ noble manhood. 


—The Central observes in its last issue: 
“Mrs. Julia Dent Grant, widow of General 
Grant, spent last week in St. Louis, in com- 
pany with her son, Jesse R. Grant, and his 
wife. While here she visited her birthplace 
and former home, the old Dent farm, on the 
Gravois road, ten miles south of the city, and 
saw for the first time the statue of her husband, 
which stands on Twelfth Street near Olive, and 
which was unveiled several years ago.” 


— We heartily concur in these words of appre- 
ciation from the columns of the Methodist Ad- 
vocate-Journal, Ohattanooga: “Among the 
many able and successful men who have pre- 
ceded Dr. Cranston inthe management of the 
vast interests of the Western Book Concern of 
the church, none have shown greater ability or 
won a more marked success than has he. He 
deserves, as he certainly enjoys, a warm place 
in the affections of the preachers and people 
who have had opportunity to know his spirit 
and worth as revealed in his work.” 


— Rev. James M. King, D. D., of New York, 
made a pleasant call at this office on Monday. 
He spoke at the Methodist church at Hyde Park 
Sunday morning upon “‘ The Sources of Our Civ- 
ilization and its Perils,” and preached at Sara- 
toga St. Church in the evening upon “The 
Atonement by Blood.” We have ‘requested Dr. 
King to write out this sermon for our columns, 
and he has promised so todo. He also delivered 
a very able and impressive address at 
the Preachers’ Meeting upon ‘‘ A Movement for 
the Protection of American [natitutions.”’ 


— Weare very greatly pained to learn of the 
bereavement which has come to Miss Mary A. 
Danforth, of Colebrook, N. H.,in the death of 
her only brother, George Danforth, who died at 
the home of his parents in Colebrook, May 22, of 
typhoid fever. Though only eighteen years of 
age, he was unusually mature and a particularly 
promising and noble young man. The many 
friends who have recently listened with so much 
interest to Miss Danforth as she told thrillingly 
of her experiences in the work of the W. F. M.8. 
in Japan, will tenderly sympathize with her 
and the deeply-stricken family jin their great 
sorrow. 


— Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cent- 
ury Magazine, comes of fine Methodist stock. 
His grandfather, John Gilder, was a Methodist 
class-leader in Philadelphia. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, and laid the cor- 
ner-stone of Girard College. His father, William 
Henry Gilder, was educated at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and at theage of twenty-one entered 
the Methodist ministry. In 1842 he established 
Bellevue Female Seminary at Bordentown, N. J., 
which, in 1848, he moved to Flushing, L. I.; in 
1857 it was chartered as a college. He became 
chaplain of a regiment of New York volunteers 
at the beginning of the civil war,and remained 
in active service until his death, which resulted 
from small-pox contracted through attendance 
upon the soldiers in the army hospital. 


— Rev. 8. 8. Cummings, who resides at 33 Au- 
burn Ave., Somerville, became an octogenarian 
on Tuesday, May 22. The event received fitting 
and happy consideration on that day at the 
Little Wanderers’ Home, 202 West Newton 
St., this city, and at his own home, For twenty- 
six years he has served as missionary agent in 
this noble institution. A dinner was given him 
at the Home on his birthday, and expressive 
testimonials of appreciation from his co-workers 
were received. Perhaps nothing was more ten- 
der and expressive than a bouquet from the chil- 
dren, to which the little ones, eighty in all, con- 
tributed a flower. He was the recipient of many 
triendly testimonials, including a large number 
of congratulatory letters. He received a hand- 
some present in the form of a silver coffee cup, 
gold lined and finely ornamented, and inscribed 
“g, 8. C., 1814-1804;” a silver spoon marked 
“8, 8. C., 1804; ” and a silver saucer with “ From 
friends in the Home on his eightieth birthday.” 
The presentation was by Rev. V. A. Cooper, su- 
perintendent of the Home for Little Wanderers, 
who read an interesting poem. At his home in 
the evening there was a family gathering. His 
wife, four sons —S. W. Cummings, general pas- 
senger agent of the Vermont Central Railroad, 
Dr. 0.8., J. F., and Olin M., who has recently 
returned from El Paso, Texas —with the wives 
of three of the sons, and four grandchildren, 


from many interested friends. The Somerville 
Journal ot May 26 has an excellent report of the 
event, with an electrotype of Mr. Oummings. 





Brieflets. 





The Year Book of the Maine Conference is re- 
ceived, thanks to the thoughtful courtesy of 
Rev. W. F. Berry, of Waterville, Me.; also the 
Minutes of the New Hampshire Conference by 
-_ courtesy of Rev. 8. E. Quimby, of Rochester, 

> 

In connection with the anniversary exercises 
at Lasell Seminary, Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., will 
deliver the Baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, 
June 10, at 10.45 A. M., and Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more will deliver the Commencement address, 
June 13, at 11 A. mM. 

The report of the commencement exercises of 
the New England Training School, at Tremont 
St. Church, is in type, but is unavoidably crowd- 
ed over until our next issue. 


The following appointments should have ap- 
peared as a part of the published assignments of 
the Bucksport District of the Hast Maine Con- 
ference: Rev. ©, E. Libby, president of Rust 
University; member of Bucksport quarterly con- 
ference. D. H. Sawyer, professor in Rust Uni- 
versity; member of Bucksport quarterly confer- 
ence, 





Our readers will be especially interested in the 
report of the last meeting of the Boston Meth- 
odist Social Union, which appears on page 13. 
Bishop Thoburn, who always speaks of his India 
with such persuasive eloquence, was heard again 
with profound interest. The Independent of 
last week contains a long editorial upon his 
work in India under the caption of “ The Great- 
est Revival of the Year.” 


Rev. 8. C. Keeler writes: “ The two memorial 
windows in the Baker Memorial Church recently 
dedicated in Concord, N. H., were given, one by 
the widow of Rev. Elisha Adams, D, D., instead 
of by his daughter, and theother was given by 
the children of J. B. Rand instead of by his wid- 
ow and daughter. The Concord papers were 
this correspondent’s authority for the statement 
made in ZION’s HERALD and now corrected.” 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at the 
recent session of its Genera! Conference, showed 
ite characteristic good sense and self-control in 
adjourning after a session of three weeks, but 
particularly in the fact that it did not elect any 
new bishops. The last decade of the history of 
this branch of American Methodism has been 
unprecedented in the success achieved. The 
church has only ten bishops, and four of this 
number are over sixty-five years of age. Here 
is a suggestive and instructive object lesson for 
the large number in our own church who plead 
so strongly for an inorease in our Episcopal 
Board, 


The Christian Advocate of Nashville says: 
“The Epworth League is to have an open field. 
Its friends were enthusiastic and determined. 
They wanted two men, an editor and asecretary. 
The Conference gave them only one, but granted 
all their other requests. The election of Dr. 
Steel will be hailed with joy. Heisone of the 
most brilliant pulpit and platform orators in the 
church.’’ We receive the final letter of Dr. 
Steel upon the General Conference as we go to 
press, and must therefore reserve it for the next 
issue. 


, Bishop C, D. Foss will preach the annual ser- 
mon before Dickinson College on the occasion 
of its 111th Commencement, Sunday, June 3, in 
place of the late lamented Dr. J. Oramel Peck,who 
had, been engaged for that'service. President Reed 
will deliver the baccalaurate sermon at 10.30 
A.M. Gov. Pattison will be present during the 
day. On Commencement Day proper, Gen. D. H. 
Hastings will be the guest of the college. 


The most tasteful and artistic program that 
ever came to our table is the one issued by the 
Prospect Methodist Episcopal Church of Bris- 
tol, Conn., on the occasion of the opening serv- 
ices of their new and beautiful edifice, which 
will occur June 4-7. The “ Program” presents 
24 pages of calendered paper, embellished with 
exquisite half-tone illustrations, showing the 
church itself, the organ, the entrance, the testi- 
monial window, several views of the interior, 
the tower, etc., the whole bound in pale-tinted 
covers ornamented with bits from the church’s 
architecture. Rev. Dr. M. W. Prince is the able 
and devoted pastor. 





President Warren writes: “In the last HERALD 
I see'that my beloved brother, Rev. R. L. Bruce, 
repudiates the Hamilton amendment for the 
reason that it ‘ abolishes all constitutional safe- 
guards, leaving everything at the option of a 
majority vote.’ This seems to me worthy of re- 
consideration, for one of the most undeniable of 
all the facts illustrated by the original parallel 
is this, that the total settlement of the question 
in 1888 also rests upon. nothing more than ‘a 
majority vote.’ Moreover, by a little reflection, 
my friend will see that a majority of 
the General Conference in favor of danc- 
ing, etc., could establish their view of the gen- 
eral rule on diversions just as easily in the meth- 
od of 1888 as in the method of 1802, 

“The article by Dr. Smith is answered with 
equal ease. His spirit is excellent, but his facts 
are not the facts of history as shown in the rec- 
ord. What these are, I purpose to show when I 
have the time and in a form wholly independent 
of personal or partisan bearings. Meanwhile 
may grace and peace rest upon our Israel and 
upon all students of our constitutional law |” 
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The Sunday School, 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON XI. 


Sunday, June 10. 
Exod, 14: 19-29, 


Rev. W. O, Holway, U. 5. N. 
PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: My fatth they passed through the Red 
Sea, — Heb. 11: 2. 

2. Date: B. 0. 1491, in the month Abib; according te 
Brugsch, B. C. 1900. 

3. Place: The Gvifgof Suez, the western arm of the 
Red Sea. Brugsch finds no authority in the original for 
the Red Sea, the literal reading being “the Sea of 
Reeds,” and concludes from the study of papyri and the 
monuments that the Serbonian Lake, or Bog, “a gulf in 
which whole armies have been swallowed up by the swift 
tides of the Mediterranean,” was the true place of the 
great deliverance and catastrophe. 


4 Connection: 1. The death of the first-born. 
2. The departure of the I lites from Fi , Carry- 
ing the bones of Joseph. 3. Their successive encamp- 
ments at Succoth, Etham and Pihahbiroth. 4. The ap- 
pearance of the pillar of cloud and of fire, 6, The pur- 
suit of Pharaoh with his chariots. 6. The alarm of the 
Israelites, and their murmurs against Moses, 1. The 
assurance that God would fight for them, that they 
should cross the sea in safety,and that their pursuers 
should be destroyed. 


56. Home Readings: Monday — Exod, 14: 19-31. Tues- 
day — Bxod, 14; 6-12. Wednesday — Exod, 14: 13-18. Thure- 
day — Bxod. 16: 1-10, Friday — Exod. 16: 11-19. Saturday — 
Psa. 106: 1-12. Sunday — Isa. 61: 9-16. 


Il. Introductory. 


It was a critical hour for Israel when the 
setting sun, on the third day after their de- 
parture from Rameses, revealed to them the 
chariots of Pharaoh glittering through 
clouds of dust in hot pursuit; the horses, to 
use the words of an old papyrus, ‘‘ swift as 
jackals; their eyes like fire; their fury like 
that of a hurricane when it bursts.” No hu- 
man arm could save them now. Though 
numbering in fighting men 600,000, how 
could they, encumbered with their families 
and cattle, withstand the fierce onset of that 
invincible squadron? Nor was there any 
visible escape. They were hemmed in by 
the mountains and the sea. They were en- 
tangled in the wilderness; the ‘sea had 
shut them in,’’ The Israelites were fully 
conscious of their peril. They turned upon 
their leader with flerce accusations. But 
Moses, strong in faith and calm because of 
the disclosure recently made to him of the 
judgment which awaited the pursuing force, 
assured the people that Jehovah would 











‘fight for them, and that the enemies on 


whom they now looked they would see no 
more forever. In obedience to the divine 
command, their camp at Pihahiroth was 
broken up and the whole host was put 
in motion straight for the sea, over whose 
waters Moses lifted the putent rod. Under 
the influence of a strong east wind the 
waters rapidly receded, leaving a dry ford 
to the opposite bank. Meantime the mys- 
terious pillar changed its position from the 
front to the rear, interposing a towering 
wall of densest blackness to the Egyptians, 
while the side towards the sea glowed with 
a flery brightness. Lighted by its beams, 
and led on by Moses and Aaron, the great 
multitude went into the midst of the sea on 
dry land, the awful pillar keeping close to 
the skirts of the column as the last went 
over. The Egyptians, eager to get at their 
prey and confused by the darkness, pressed 
closely on, the pillar of cloud guiding them 
to their destruction. When they reached 
the middle of the sea, the Lord “ looked ”’ 
on them from out the pillar, which quickly 
changed into an angry portent, vivid with 
lightnings and terrifying with thunders. 
Thrown into a panic and recognizing in the 
awful tempest that broke upon them the 
vengeance of the Hebrews’ God, they tried 
to flee; but the heavy chariot wheels sunk 
in the mire, the horses struggled in vain to 
extricate them, and amid the terror and 
confusion the rod of Moses was again up- 
lifted, and the host of Israel, safe on the 
other shore, beheld the sea return in its 
strength and engulf beneath ite resistiess 
waters their vindictive foes. ‘* Not one of 
them was left alive.” No wonder that, aft- 
er such a mighty deliverance, “‘the people 
feared Jehovah, on believed His servant 
Moses.” 


I. Expository. 

19. The angel of God —the divine Personal- 
ity Himself, who was pavilioned in “ the pillar 
of cloud.” The pillar of cloud — a visible and 
constant column, rising high above the earth so 
as to be conspicuous at a great distance; preter- 
natural in character; known afterwards as the 
Shechinah, or dwelling place of God. It served 


move, and to assure the people of His protec- 
tion. By night the column, or pillar, assumed a 
fiery hue; by day it resembled a dark cloud. 
The mystery of its presence and movement, and 





the absence of any particular shape, prevented 
any idolat jation with it; while the fire 
that dwelt within ite folds was the symbol then 
and thereafter of the Spirit divine. Went from 
before their face. — It had stood at the head of 
the people, as their guide; it now passed to their 
rear to protect them. 

A great host marching through a country without 
reads or other marks of civilization, must be provided 
with some conspicuous object to serve as a signal to the 
main body, and to all straggling parties connected with 
it. Hence the round grate, full of kindled fuel, elevated 
on 8 pole, which was carried before caravans and armies 
in the East (OCurtius),—— The ancient Persians carried 
® sacred fire in silver altars before their armies, and 
other ancient nations observed a similar custom. In this 
the Lord Himself was present as the leader and protect- 
or of His people. . . . Fire, in its various forms of 
flame, light, heat, and electric flash, is a striking emblem 
of the great Spirit; and the smoke or vapor which ac- 
companies it is a manifest type of the phenomena which 
surround and eonceal the essence, while at the same 
time they indicate the p ,of the mighty Potent- 
ate. The pillar that balances itself in mid-air, unsup- 
ported by the earth and unshaken by the winds ef 
heaven, serves well to mark the presence of Him who is 
independent of the laws of nature. And lastly, the pil- 
lar of fire and cloud (14: 94) is manifestly not the Lord, 
nor the figure of the Lord, but the visible and real sign 
of His actual presence among His people for their guid- 
ance, protection, and comfort (Murphy). 

20. It came between, etc. —The pursuing 
Egyptians had reached the rear of the retreating 
host probably just at sunset. Knowing well the 
location, and perceiving that the Israelites had 
run into a sort of cul de sac from which there 
was no escape, the mountains hemming them in 
on two sides and the sea on the third, the char- 
lots came toa halt. It was a cloud and dark- 
ness to them (R. V., ‘There was the cloud and 
the darkness ”),— The pillar presented the as- 
pect of a threatening and impenetrable wall of 
mist to the warriors of Pharaoh. It gave light 
by night to these (R. V., “ yet gave it light by 
night ”) — a cheering and bright token of om- 
nipotent guardianship to the Israelites, The 
night was changed into day for them; and while 
their movements were hid from the Egyptians, 
they could proceed in an orderly manner to obey 
the command, “ Go forward.” 

Thus the Word and the providence of God have a two- 
fold aspect; a black and dark side toward sin and sin- 
ners; a bright and pleasant side toward those that are 
Israelites indeed. On the former the Mest High looks 
frowningly in wrath; on the latter His countenance 
shines brightly with favor (Bush). 


21. Moses stretched out his hand —as he 
had been bidden todo. As he, “ with fear and 
trembling,” proceeded to work out his own and 
the people’s salvation, God also was working to 
make the salvation sure. The sea —the west- 
ern branch of the Red Sea, called the Gulf of 
Suez; it is about 170 miles long, with the town of 
Suez at its head on the west. The Lord caused 
the sea to go back. —It is impossible to deter- 
mine just where the crossing was effected. With 
the exception of Brugsch— who dismisses the 
Red Sea entirely and locates the event in the 
marshy district known as the Serbonian Bog, in 
the northeastern part of Egypt —the best opin- 
ions agree upon Suez or its immediate vicinity. 
The distance across is from three to four miles. 
Says Schaff : “Near here, Napoleon, deceived by 
the tidal wave, attempted to cross in 1799, and 
nearly met the fate of Pharaoh. But an army 
of 600,000 could never have crossed it without a 
miracle.” God doubtless used natural agencies, 
in the east wind and an ebbing tide, but their 
use at this moment was a miraculous interposi- 
tion. Says Murphy: “A strong northeast wind 
is said to have considerable influence in the pres- 
ent day on the ebb of the tide in the Red Sea, as 
well as in other places. Such a natural occur- 
rence, however, only drives out the whole body 
of waters farther from the shore; it does not 
‘ divide the waters,’ and so make them ‘a wall’ 
on each side of the dry ground, or leave time or 
space for passage of a large multitude, or happen 
precisely at the moment when escape from an 
advancing foe makes it convenient for the lead- 
er of the retreating squadrons to wave over the 
waters his rod of power.”” Were divided — lit- 
erally, ‘‘ were cloven,” or, “ were violently sun- 
dered; ’’ used generally in cases of cleaving of 
rocks, etc., and giving the impression of a ter- 
rific cause, like a tornado. It is difficult to im- 
agine how the Israelites could have crossed in 
the teeth of such a wind; the wind must have 
gone down at the time of crossing; and it may 
be necessary, therefore, to invoke the aid of mir- 
acle to explain the phenomenor. of the waters 
remaining divided, or cloven, during thefpas- 
sage. 


22. Went into the midst of the sea — prob- 
ably following Moses and Aaron, their 








and to destroy all the Egyptians is unaceountable en 
merely natural assumptions (Newhall). 

23. The Egyptians pursued. — Thoughfthey 
could not see the Israelites through the inter- 
vening pillar of cloud, they could probably hear 
them; and when the pillar receded, following 
closely in the rear of the retreating Hebrews, 
they struck camp and followed too. Some con- 
jecture that they reached the bed of the sea 
without knowing where they were, All Pha- 
raoh’s horses, his chariots, etc. — Horses were 
imported into Egypt in the 18th dynasty. The 
chariots were a favorite war-implement among 
the Egyptians. Diodorus Siculus says that Ra- 
meses II, had 27,000 in his army. The chariots 
occupied the van of the pursuing force and were 
the first to enter the sea. 


24. In the morning watch — which began at 
two and ended at six. The Hebrews divided 
their night into three watches, of four hours 
each. Looked (R. V., “looked forth ’’) unto the 
host of the Egyptians. — By a well-known He- 
braism the work “look ’’ implies a demonstra- 
tion either of mercy or wrath. In this case it 
has been supposed, especially from the allusions 
in Psalm 77, that dazzling flashes of lightning, 
with crashes of thunder and torrents of rain, 
accompanied the “look.” Troubled (R. V., 
 discomfited ”)— dismayed them, threw them 
into confusion. 

It was, then, after two o’clock in the morning, when 
the cloud that had hung like a black curtain over and be- 
fore the Egyptians, opened, and Jehovah “ loeked upon 
them” through His lightnings. Thus the Psalmist de- 
scribes the scene (Psa, 77: 17, 18). To appreciate its aw- 
fulness to the Egyptians we must remember that thun- 
der and lightning are extremely rare in Egypt, and that 
the fearful grandeur of our thuader-storms is there 
wholly unknown (Newhall). 

25. Took off their chariot wheels.—In the 
panic which followed this commotion of nature, 
the wheels of the chariots, sinking into the mire, 
were wrenched off, so that they could scarcely 
be dragged at all; and soon the whole army was 
involved in inextricable confusion. Let us flee. 
— They would have been glad to do it, for they 
recognized the truth that the terrible God of the 
Hebrews was fighting against them; but they 
were paralyzed with fear; and, unable to move 
their chariots, were held fast where they were. 


26, 27. That the waters may come again. — 
Showing that they were held back until the di- 
vine signal was given. The Lord overthrew 
the Egyptians.— Says Murphy: “At one fell 
sweep of the mighty waters all the chivalry of 
Mizraim is laid forever low. A mild message, a 
manifest sign from heaven, only exasperated the 
pride of Pharaoh. Ten awful plagues failed to 
subdue the obstinacy of his heart. A final judg- 
ment, of terrific sublimity, terminates his career 
of presumption.” The Red Sea marked a dis- 
ruption, moral as well as physical, between Is- 
raeland Egypt. A new era began. “They were 
baptized unto Moses in thecloud and in the sea.” 


28, 29. Covered ...the host of Pharaoh. — 
Opinions are divided as to whether Pharaoh 
himself perished with his army or not, Canon 
Cook urges ‘‘ the distinct statement of the Psalm- 
ist ’’ (Psa. 136: 15), the probable position of the 
king in the vanguard of his host, and the ces- 
sation of further pursuit after the passage of the 
sea, as arguments in favor of his destruction; on 
the other hand, the absence of any allusion to 
his death in the song of Moses, or elsewhere ex- 
cept in the Psalm quoted (which is not conclu- 
sive), has led Wilkinson and others to think the 
king survived. It is certain, however, that not 
a soldier of the army escaped. The children of 
Israel walked upon dry land.— The writer 
dwells upon the fact to make it all the more vivid 
and impressive by contrast. 


IV. Ilustrative. 

There are moments in the life both of men and 
of nations, both of the world and of the church, 
when vast blessings are gained, vast dangers 
averted, through our own exertions—by the 
sword of the conqueror, by the genius of the 
statesman, by the holiness of the saint. Such, 
in Jewish history, were the conquest of Pales- 
tine by Joohue, the deliverances wrought by 
Gideon, by Samson, and by David. Such, in 
Christian istory, were the revolutions effected 
we Clovis, by Charle: e, by Alfred, by Ber- 

and by Luther. But there are moments of 

stl. il higher nterest, of still more solemn feeling, 
eliverance is brought about, not by any 
Ss en » but by causes ‘ond our own 
control. Su in Christian tory, are the 
raising of the siege of Leyden _— waters in 
oy apn and Ly pane « fee Spanish Ar- 
mada, and such, above was passage of the 

Red Sea (A. P. Stanley). 





lighted by the flery column in their rear. Their 
immense numbers, estimated at between two 
and three millions of men, women and children, 
were probably so compactly drawn up, that the 
passage would not occupy more than three or 
four hours. According to Exod, 13: 18, the host 
went forth from Egypt “ harnessed,” or, as the 
margin reads, “by fives in a rank,” showing 
that on the march they presented a regular, well- 
ordered array, and not the confusion of a mob. 
A wall unto them. — The waters on either side 
were barriers against attack. 


God could make the water stand in precipices if He 
should so choose, and such a conception is more impress- 
ive to the imagination, but it is certain that the language 
of the text may mean simply that the water was a pro- 
tection on the right and on the left flanks of the host. 
It is true that in poetical passages the waters are said 
to have stoed “asa heap” (Bxod, 15: 8; Psa. 78:13); but 
a0 they are also, in the same style, said to have been 
“congealed in the heart of the sea,” and the peaks ef the 

Horeb are said to have “ skipped like rams " 
and the “ little hills like lambs" (Psa. 114: 4). Of course 
these expressions are not to be literally and prosaically 
interpreted. Different minds will assign different de- 
grees of the supermatural to the transaction. That the 
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will not express the benefit I 
WORDS have received by taking Dal- 
ton’s Sarsaparilla and Nerve 


Tonic, writes Lida M. Cross of Lincolnville, 
Maine. I had a very bad stomach trouble, my food 
hurt me, I was bilious, would feel dizzy and had a 
tired feeling, and was often nauseated. I also had 
ahumor, which troubled me. All this has van- 
ished: I can eat anything I choose, nothing hurts 
me. DALTON’S has done it. It has no equal. 
T have taken several sarsgparillas, but none equals 








Blood Poisoning 


After a Severe Accident 





Life in Great Danger—Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia Restored Roses to the 
Cheeks and Vigor to the System. 

“C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“My little granddaughter, Gracie E. Nash of 
Boston, while visiting at our house met with an 
accident which nearly killed her. She fell from 
the hay mow to the barm floor almost 18 feet 
below and was rendered unconscious. Her 
mother teok her to the Boston City Hospital. 
The side of the head was badly crashed. Blood 
poisoning set in and the child did notrally. She 
eould net eat anything; her stomach was so 
rebellious that she threw off all hourishment 
Her mother sent for me and when I went to the 
girl, her spinal cerd and the cords of her neck 


Hood’s*=Cures 


were all drawn up and a copper color had 
tled over her. Secepanaainddn Guntenese ot 
blood poisoning, and persuaded her mother to 
let me take the girl back to eur country home. 
Ghe consented and as soon as I reached home 
I commenced to give the child Hood’s Sarsap» 
rilla. It quickly overcame her sickne.s and the 
stiffness left her neck. The good effects were 
also noticeable about the wound on her head. 
In less than a month she was able to 
Run About the Farm, 
andin a short time afterwards she had com 
ly recovered her full strength and health, 
and it is all due to Heod’s Sarsaparilla. She 
egy engender aw ay allen A 
intervals I 00d Sareaperi 
ood’s Pils, aay ic te have re bees her 

frexcellent hea , PHIA 
th Acton, Mass. 

Hood’s Pills are purely = and do 

ot purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 
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ADAMSON'S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 
COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
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CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 350. and 750. 

More than 25 y we age was introduced ¢ 
ut New" Engian as a remedy for 4 


Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It 4 

has cons’ sonatanty won its way into pene favor, 4 
until now it is the universal decision that 4 
AD ~y BOTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 
Best for Curing Coughs, Colds, 4 
— and a ort Troubles. 4 
me! F. W. KINSMAN & 00. § 

om York Augusta, Me. 7 

- For sale by vy ali too bent druggist, 
we Size, 10 Cents. 4 
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Sound Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases 


= hoy devicesin the world, H. A. 
es, 662 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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League Prayer-meeting Topics 





June. 
_ Rev. Matthias 8. Kaufman, A. M. 

June 3— “ The Prayer Unfeigned.”’ (Psalm 
17.) 

This Psalm naturally falls into two group- 
ings. On the one side are the enemies of 
the Psalmist; on the other are David and 
his God. However, he is greatly disturbed 
because of the wickedness and the almost 
unlimited temporal prosperity of his ene- 
mies. In his distress he calls upon God to 
notice their haughtiness and their relentless 
persecutions. Then from the realm of se- 
rene devotion he contrasts the wicked in 
their present perishable glitter with the 
future state of the truly good man. Let us 
observe, — 

1. David’s purpose: ‘lam purposed that my 
mouth shall not transgress.” What an under- 
taking ! Enemies all about, aggravating him in 
a hundred ways, and yet they shall not provoke 
him to unbecoming speech. A word winged 
away never returns. How much have we sighed 
over the escaped word — gone out from under 
our control forever ! St. James affirms: “Ifany 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man.” 


2. His adherence to God’s precepts. This has 
been his security: ‘‘ By the words of the lips I 
have kept me from the psths of the destroyer.” 
Obedience to God’s word is always sure to win 
the highest success. 


3. His confidence in God’s ability to rightly 
direct the interests of life. ‘‘Hold up my go- 
ings in Thy paths that my footsteps slip not.” A 
firm tread is that which is found in the road 
marked out by the All-wise. If only we are 
obedient to His instructions, how distinctly and 
beautifully will He direct our lives! 


4. His desire for the Father’s personal protec- 
tion: “Hide me under the shadow of Thy wings.” 
To afford the little downy brood life, giving 
warmth and protection, the mother-hen collects 
them under her outspread wings. Thus for se- 
curity would he nestle close to God’s heart. 


56. Hisinspiration: “1 shall be satisfied when 
I awake with Thy likeness.” It is not posses- 
sion of any kind that satisfies the soul. Being 
alone can do it — being like God. Satisfied !— 
the fruition of all hopes, the fulfillment of all 
promises, the realization of ideals. Satisfied ! 
This means heaven. 


THE ELIxir oF TROUBLE. 

1. Trouble is one of the most effective means 
for putting vigor into hearts that incline to 
ease. They bid us up and at the work which 
must be done, or sickening failure will be the re- 
sult. 


2. Upon the Christian troubles never come by 
chance. Whenever permitted, it is always in 
mercy and love on the part of Him who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 

3. The troubles which assail the Christian 
have a very gloomy look to the worldling; for 
he sees them from the outside. The stained win- 
dows of acathedral appear sombre and meaning- 
less from the outside. But step within. What 
glory and splendor ! Thus with the Christian's 
trials. Through them he may see splendors and 
beauties unknown to those who dwell not in 
God. 

June 10— ‘The Lord my Shepherd.” 
(Psalm 23.) 


This Psalm is a special favorite with al- 
most all Christians. It has been the balm 
of Gilead to numberless hearts — healing, 
soothing, resting, comforting. It speaks to 
us of the unity of mankind. At certain 
depths all souls are kin. With a network 
of sympathy it has surrounded the earth. 
By means of this specific we learn that 
heart-aches are much the: same the wide 
world over. Forth has sped this sweet 
evangel into all languages to assuage more 
griefs than any human poem. It has en- 
tered the murmuring clouds of sorrow to 
dissipate their gloom by its penetrating light 
and warmth. Doubts it has scattered like 
sun-chased mists, and felon thoughts it has 
remanded to their dungeon. More than 
riches has it been to the struggling army of 
the poor, more than hope to hosts of the 
discouraged. It has illuminated all hos- 
pitals and revealed heaven to the dying. 
Widowhood it has relieved of otherwise 
unbearable loneliness, and enabled orphans 
to feel about them the loving arm of sure 
protection. Divinely-commissioned, angel- 
ic psalm, century after century hast thou 
been about thy beautiful mission! Gener- 
ations yet unborn shall feel they vivifying 
touch, and not until the last sigh has been 
heaved wilt thou return to the bosom of 
God. The heavenly watch-care over the 
soul is here represented to us, — 


1. By the Good Shepherd. To appreciate in 
any degree the appropriateness and complete- 
ness of this figure, we must know of the tender 
attachment of the Syrian shepherd. With the 
Possibility at any moment of a torrent from the 
mountain, robbers from among the hills, and 





wolves from the ravines, the shepherd is ready, 
night or day, to hazard his life for the sheep. 
The wide difference between man and brute 
vanishes, and the one tie of union draws them 
together. For the one it is the appreciative love 
of life, and for the other the sympathetic regard 
of the protector. The greater and the less unite 
on one plane and know a life in common. “The 
shepherd knows his sheep and is known of 
them.” All thisand immeasurably more is the 
great Shepherd to us. 

2. By the image of the host. God spreads a 
most bountiful table. Cordial to the last degree 
is the welcome, and without stint are the rich 
provisions served. Each cup is full to running 
over. What more could be desired? Perfect 
security from peril and ample supply for every 
want. The serene trust of the soul is expressed 
in three declarations : — 

(1) “I shall not want.” The rich, greenpast- 
ures of the Shepherd’s providing will furnish 
rest and sustenance, while the still waters safely 
slake thirst. ‘“ Paths of righteousness” indicate 
that only what is right shall befall him. 

(2) “I will fear no evil.” No, not even in 
“the valley of the shadow of death.” Un- 
harmed shall be the life, and like an autumn eve 
beautifully serene shall be its close. This was 
touchingly true of the great Mozart. The Re- 
quiem, his sweetest song, was just completed, 
and while his soul was yet filled with its rich 
melodies he dropped off into a little slumber. 
Soon the light footateps of his devoted daughter 
awoke him. “Come hither, my Emilie,” said 
he; “mytask is done. The Requiem — my re- 
quiem —is finished.” “Say not so, dear father,” 
replied the gentle girl; “you must be better; 
even now your cheek has a glow upon it.” “Do 
not deceive yourself, my love,’’ said the dying 
father; ‘‘this wasted form can never be restored 
by human aid. Take these my last notes. Sit 
down by my piano here and sing them with the 
hymns of thy sainted mother; let me once more 
hear those tones which have so long been my 
solace and delight.’”” Emilié obeyed with a 
voice enriched by the tenderest emotion; then, 
turning from the instrument, looked in silence 
for the approving smile of her father. It was 
the still, passionless smile which the rapt and 
joyous spirit had left as it fied to its eternal re- 
ward. Secure in life, serene in death. 

(3) ‘I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” There is a “house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” That is the 
home of the soul. Hearts with a loving trust 
shall all gather in that home. Triumphant 
faith here will pass into triumphant realization 
there. 





June 17— ‘The One Desire.’’ (Psalm 27.) 


Truly the Psalmist possessed a remark- 
ably devotional nature. If, as has been sup- 
posed, it is David’s voice that we hear once 
more, he was the greatest of earthly kings 
then reigning. Surrounded by all the ac- 
cessories of royalty and wealth, he finds 
that there are yearnings not yet gratified. 
More than all temporal comforts he desires 
to dwell in the house of the Lord. Gladly 
would he’dismiss all diplomatic intrigues, 
see all swords about him forever sheathed, 
and take up his lodgings in the temple with 
the quiet priests. At least would he desire 
that worldly matters might be so adjusted 
that he could attend all temple services. 
How admirable this love for God’s house! 
In this Psalm he manifests, — 


1. His candor. While his subjects called him 
the “ Light of Israel,” he acknowledges that God 
is his light. Like the moon heshines only by 
reflection, and as the divine lightshines through 
him. This is the only place in the Old Testa- 
ment where the term “light ” is applied directly 
to God asa name. 


2. His courage. This is based upon his un- 
wavering confidence in the Lord as his light, his 
salvation, his strength, and the confounding of 
his enemies in their heartless greed to eat up his 
flesh. The present overthrow of some of God’s 
enemies is an earnest of their ultimate and ever- 
lasting defeat. 


8. His one desire, This isthat he may have 
God near him. With verse seven there isa de- 
cided change of tone. If he cannot dwell in the 
sanctuary as much as he would like, he can, how- 
ever, find audience with his Father anywhere. 
In fact, he may find himself in closer communion 
with God out on the mountain-side alone than 
wheu surrounded by the great congregation. It 
is not the place, but the spirit within, that de- 
termines union with Christ. Now one petition 
follows another until he once more rises at the 
close to the mount of patient, restful trust. 


HARBINGERS. 

The peeping violet is the intimation of bloom- 
ing meadows. The first droppings assure us of 
coming showers. God’s answer to one prayer is 
the pledge that all true prayers will be wisely 
answered in His own time and way. So greater 
good is ever in store for Christ’s followers, and 
the kindly voice of assurance is heard, 


‘It is better farther on.’"” 





Juue 24—“Longing for God.” (Psalm 
42.) 
“ have 
Immortal longings in me.’’ — Shakespeare. 


Man is built upon a magnificent plan. 
Physically he is brother to the clod; spir- 





itually brother to the Lord of heaven. He 
ean play with the worm in the grass, or he 
can climb the heights and think God’s 
thoughts, Hisis a great sweep of being 
and a great sweep of opportunity. He can 
drum away on one note in wearying monot- 
ony, or he can touch the whole gamut to the 
delight of angels and men. The song of 
many lives is played on the lower notes 
alone, but when we long for God we ascend 
the scale. This Psalm is a dialogue between 
man’s two selves — the lower and higher, 
sense and soul. 


1. (v.1,2) Here the soul is in the dome of its 
being and reaches upward after God with all the 
intensity of desire that the heated hart mani- 
fests as it pants after cooling waterbrooks. 


2. (v. 38,4) Sense drags the soul into the cellar 
of life and protests against high aspirations, 
complaining of the present dark condition,made 
more unbearable by reason of former enjoy- 
ments. 

8. (v.56) But again the soul soars aloft on the 
wings of faith, singing, ‘I shall yet praise Him 
for the help of His countenance.” 

4. (v. 6, 7) Sense again parades present 
cloudiness. Many have been the conjectures as 
to the author of this Psalm. But whether it 
was David as he fied across the Jordan from Ab- 
salom, King Jehoiakim as he was being carried 
acaptive into Assyria, or some Levitical poet, 
one thing is made certain by these two verses, 
and that is, it was written among the trans- 
Jordanic hills looking down upon Palestine. 

& (v.8) Again, the soul is sustained by the 
assurance that God will envelop it with loving- 
kindness in the day and praises even in the 
darkness of night. 


6. (v.9,10) Once more sense sighs out its 





previous remonstrance, but it is her last attempt 
to conquer by her grievances. 

7. (v.11) Here the soul prevails, bearing 
aloft the palm of victory, claiming that God is 
hers and ahe shall yet praise Him. 

Sordid souls are content with the things of 
timeand sense; while noble souls can never rest 
until they find God in the richness of His per- 
sonal character. Encourage every longing after 
Him, for He alone can truly satisfy the heart 
that is made for His home. 





Torturing the Bereaved. 

Na card of thanks to a minister who had offi- 
clated at a burial service, published in a 
St.Louis daily, the appreciative family expressed 
their gratitude for “ his kind and heart-rending 
words spoken at the funeral.” The utterance 
reminds us of the prevalent desire among certain 
people that the preacher shall, at services of this 
kind, use all his emotional power to awaken the 
most violent manifestations of grief. If he can 
work upon the feelings of the mourners, picture 
in vivid terms their terrible less, evolve pas- 
sionate outcries and wild lamentations by his ap- 
peals, he and the funeral are both viewed as a 
pronounced “ success.” We heard, years ago, a 
| ee of experience and standing in an 
EKastern city, offer a prayer at a fune where 
the circumstances were excruciating in them- 
selves, and where the family already was broken- 


hearted and utterly moouteate with grief. He 
prayed, apparently, with deliberate S 


apese to 
rouse and multiply the most poignant demon- 
strations of sorrow; ev word was like a stab; 
the moans and sobs of the old seemed 
only to urge him on in his terrifying task; and 
when, at length, he had done his work, the 
crowded rooms were filled with weeping, hyster- 
ical, frightened, and quivering men and women 
who been wrought up by @ foolish — shall 
we not say wicked — prayer ntoa dreadful con- 
dition of excitement. The ordeal which the af. 
flicted parents went through that day cannot be 
described. — Central Christian Advocate, 





AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
; place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 


It is always smooth 


and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


any of the following brands : 
“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT" (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). “* KENTUCKY " (Louisville), 


“ ATLANTIC" (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh). 
* BRADLEY " (New York). 

* BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL " (Buffalo). 

* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK'’ (Pittsburgh). 


* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROB, CO," (Phila). 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
* MISSOURI " (St. Louis), 
“RED SEAL " (St. Louis), 
“SALEM " (Salem, Maas.) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
“UNION " (New York). 


For Co.ors.—National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
a5-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints, Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


and insures the best paint that it is possi 


le to put on wood. 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, > 
Congress and Purchase Stra @ Moston, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 








Victor 


Bicycles 





All about the best bi- 
cycles ever built since the 
world began is contained 
in the Victor catalog which 
will be sent you on re- 
quest, or it can be obtained 
of any Victor agent. 

The Victor Resiliome- 
ter, the only tire testing 
machine in existence, has 
proved conclusively that 











Victor 


Bicycles 





the Victor Pneumatic Tire 


is the most resilient of 
any. Victor Tires, like 
Victor Bicycles, are un- 


equaled, unapproached. 


Why not ride the best ? 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
FARIPIC COAST 5 


GAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES FORTLAND 


DETROIT 
DENVER 
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Victor 


Bicycles 








USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING’ 
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Tue CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





at Lake Anasagunticook, a beautiful sheet ho 
water just below Canton. At Rumford Falls the 
party visited the u falls, the pectpek 
the paper mills and other points of pe 
| aps 8 heescort of genial Pastor Faulk 

L. L. Lincoln, the attentive railroad superin- 


tendent. It was a day long to be remem~ 
bered. 


Baldwin. and Hiram. —Mrs. Congdon, the 
ance bs wife, is still veryill. Mr. rere ae has 
Diay 30.” St is expected that he ‘will supply ths 

a. t is ex e will supply 
pulpit at New Limi m every second a Bunday 
afternoon. y mutual consent Hiram will be 
supplied by Rev. I. A. Bean, of Cornish. 


East Poland and Minot. — The friends of pas 
Cyrus Purinton will be glad to learn that she is 
po ny d yy from the sickness which at 
one time ed. fata. l results. Mr, Purinton is 
Soa the pet of the charge well in hand, 

urposing a vigorous campaign. 

Berlin, N. H. — This —- is deliberati 
whether to build or buy a church edifice, 
lot is secured for building, but negotiations are 
in progress hooking § to jo Eng patobess of the Uni- 
versalist church d times render 
building im ticable at present. Rev. W. B. 
Greenhalgh rented a tenement in the centre 
of the town and intendsto begin housekeeping 
about June 1, 


Gorham, N. H. — Rev. A. E. Parlin and wife 
are happy ‘im their new field of labor. Church 
members and be ow are rallying about them, 


oben a. and people are looking for showers 
oO 

afd Centre has been greatly fe inted 
int losing their former pastor, Rev. J. F, Keith, 
Mr. Keith has retired from the work of the min- 
istry, for the present having rented a shop in the 
village of Rumford where he is seapane to re- 
ceive his many friends, Rev. Henry Crockett is 


settled in the parsonage and vigorously at work 
in his-new field. 


Andover.— The sale of the parsonage is con- 

= lated. A new parsonage will be at once 

ed in the village near the church. Rev. M. 

K. Mabry has entered upon the work of another 
year with his accustomed energy. 


Lock’s Mills, Under date of May 13, Rev. R. 
A. Rich, the new pastor of this new charge, 
writes enthusiastically concerning his work, 
The Spirit of God is being poured out upon the 
people. Souls are seeking God and the outlook 
for a good year is in every way encouraging. 


Lewiston, Park St,— The new pastor, Rev. E. 
T. Adams, ‘has been received with accustomed 
kindness and enthusiasm. Prayer-meetings are 
full of interest and a — prophetic of good 
times pervades the paris 


Lewiston, Hammond St. — Rev. T. Jones 
has received a warm welcome from his many 
friends as he returns for the second year. At 
North Auburn the people have the desire of their 
hearts in securing him as their supply for the 
ensuing year. 


Auburn.—In his series of revival poe, 
with this church last winter, Rev. E. Stack- 
pole won for himself a large lace in the hearts 
of the people, who now gladly greet himas the 
shepherd of the flock. ngregations are large 
and interest is deep. JUNIOR, 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. —Dr. C. F. Rice 
presided, and Dr. Frederick Woods conducted 
devotional oeeem. The address of the hour 
was by Dr. J, M. King, of New York, sec 
of the Netional "League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, Next Monday several 
important amendments to the constitution are 
to be acted upon. The y tg of the day will in- 
clude addresses by Dr. A. H. Plumb and others 
on the Norwegian system. 


Boston South District. 


Boat Dorchester Church.—Rev. Geo. A. 
Phinney, pastor, thed before the G. A. R. 
Post last Sunday morning, His 
“The Mysterious Army.” 


Boston, Parkman St,—Old People’s Day was 
observed with most interesting services. The 
pastor, Rev. Wm. Full, preached. The united 
ages of six persons present was 570 years, One 
brother 94 years old was recently received into 
the church, and another aged 90 years. The 
fanlas petvice was the yy Meee: anniversary. 
Rev. . Burwell delivered the address. 


he Si City Point, — Children’s Day was ob- 
served, May 27, with highly appropriate and 
successful exercises. Ina large tent capable of 
costing one thousand people the pastor, assisted 
J. H. Weber, is conducting special re- 





theme was, 


b 
vival o services, 


Boston, Egleston Square.—The pastor, Rev. 
John R. Cushing, an apd have been most 
cordially welcomed by this church and congre- 

ation. At the public reception Dr. Rogers and 

evs. Messrs. Yeames and Nelson offered ap- 
preciative words. Evangelist Weber has re- 
cently closed a series of revival services. About 
ninety seekers were at the altars. They came 
from fifteen churches. The pastor received 15 
on May 20, and more are to follow. 


Boston, rng, mote St, — A correspondent writes 
the following | no} nicht Wy a papetative < ~ = 
Rb pactorube m sclovaly in every Sigart- 
iis pastorate oan os ciously in ae 
ment of work at Wi pico treet Church, and 
his influence for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of this community is already recognized. The 
highest epticipehions of the church for his com- 
ing are oe ee the great harmony 
and zeal that have prevailed during the past five 

years are unabated. The tor’s reception, at- 
ons, on the occasion 


the for the church and its various organ- 
izations: Rev. Dr. Plumb welcomed him for the 
ministry of the Highlands, and was followed b 
several other clergymen, to which Mr. Taylor 
The collation 


res most tously, 
T. D. Cook and the ladies was delicious, 


Jeg 


ne ie on Soaps por ney v 2 a ay 
evening of May members 
class tenant Charles J. 


showed their esteem for their teacher 


7 eee pe Leg Ry ob og 
chure evening, the . 
Rev, BE, M. Tayion cntles d the re order, 


‘rian elgg . Little- 
Poet eg rng eo My 
Afterwards refreshments were 


i 





He 


words. 





West Mi .— The 's wite, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Bonner, @ Junior League, 

4 26 members are enrolled. 

pc te bet the lh PF. M. 8. 


brated with unusu- 
— 17, bed nS an- 


ally rane nga pte tn x, 
n o . 
The president, Mrs. the 
exercises were se dev 
andthe gavea report of the twenty-one 
borat hate of ta M H. imer- 
Townes me Be ° 
son,and Mrs. we niabeee 
ve Sata 
Trini Bective ht greetings fom W. 
M- Society.” A letter of greeting 
from Mrs, J. 0. ‘o, Knowles, 0: et he i 
t ty t "4 joing thio a ion 
wenty -tw: 
held Tale b: , Supper in the 
In othe ee a “ t 
wEdght Benvens alcove” by the 
ng an interetin account 
of t wth a yt f his- 
oo © ay, «Beer —_ in atten China Japan, 
Italy, * Oar bllver Da Mexico and South Amer- 
* ilver ” was given by four little 


git. Mr Baptist Churches. trod nt grectinge, au 

° ure ro’ 

Mrs. 2, Beptiet Charel ’ proffered a 

from the tee od ay churches, The princi- 

eon : m, theevening was Mrs. Rachel B. 
r, of India. 


The ty vestry ont auditorium Lt bene 
somely decorated, and many appropriate mottoes 
adorned the walls. ‘ 


Boston North District. 


bs nat meg Trinity Church. — A memorial 
service for the late Hon, Liverus Hull was held 


pulstions 


M. di; H. Pac former 

ielpated in the service. Mr. Stephen Mer- 
rill s ae the church, and Hon, E. H. Dunn 
for the Wesleyan Association and Social Union. 


x- Gov. adn was pam. - ny ar aed bow 
large and representative and gave interes 
very rg to the services in fitting ¢ commemora- 


tion of this maguificent man. 


Flint St. Church, Somerville, — The Epworth 
ue convention of the Boston North Dis- 
trict, held at this ae Wednesda: — 
noon and ores: ing, May 33) was interesting 
fitable. fling address of woleemnt = 
aivenes b the paste Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., 


to which M. Taylor happily responded. 
qu: 0, “Bes, 5. ‘Di spoke in answer to — = 

a can Departmen o 
: ish?” Rev. C. A. Littiolield upon **Bocial 
Wor he and Mrs. a f upon “| An Ideal Jun- 
jor t League.” Dr. . y delivered an 
able address in the evening upon ‘‘ Convention- 


alities.”” Rev. C. M. Hall was elected president. 
Rev. Alexander Dight re-elected secretary, and 
Mrs. C, EB, Spaulding was chosen superintendent 
of Junior League work. Flint St. Church gave 
the convention a most hospitable welcome. 


First Church, Somerville, — Rev. C. A. Geatte, 
of the Newton Highlands Church » preached a 
excellent sermon at this church Sunday mere 
ing in connection with the mtation of his 


en for the Church Aid collection. 
Boston East District. 


North Andover, - The fifth gnaiveseety of the 
League had a very fitting ee y iy ~< 
chapter, May 14. Dr. Brodbeck, of Boston, de- 
livered an inspiring address yn * You 
Christians, Our Duty and Relations to Chure 
Work.” The League from en St., Lawrence, 
was t in a body,and a good del ion 
—_ 5 ee South Lawrence. ve. W. J. 

. 8. Danforth, and the peaiee, Rev. H 
Tielthewe, also participated in the service. 





W. F. M. S.— The District Association of i 
W.F.M. Boslety of the Western Division, Bos 
ton South District, has achieved more than « a 
local reputation for its interesting and success- 
ful conventions. The Sowia wees district 
» Mrs. John Legg, of Worcester, is a 
woman of var resources and ey zeal, 
~ | beevides a most interesting Mrs. 
Harrison, superintendent of the Children’s 
Wark of the N. &. Branch, is its beloved - 
ident, and bears no small share of ite bu: 
The semi-annual convention was held at We ob. 
ster Square Church, Worcester, May 3, Mrs. 
Harrison at ae. devotional eo geen 
were conducted iss Rose Williams 
turned sw ahs Som South America. 45° > 
Jennie Sutton cordially welcomed the conven- 
tion. One of the _ features of the day was 
the assignment of — of the cit; 
en to various = on the program. 
a I bg se, Mr. 
Vv ° D welcome. Mrs. 
FM loge, ot Geese "Church, was asked to “‘re- 
echo” the ingouraging and, and bs md facts given 
in the Branch ann rt. . Townsend, 
of Laurel 8t., conducted’ a a Bi experi- 
ence service, cal ular feature vot t the con- 
ponies is Ay roll 1, which is responded to 
by each wy 


conseepe ot y Be gives a report o 

work PeThe constitution ot the Association as 
provided by the N, ch was as omeess The 
convention was indebted to Miss Ph ipian, of 
Webster Square, fe “ i, ay" Walker, of 
ayn for m w Lunch 


pF a by the city racsfiacien, and the so- 


oeire Dr. Beller as tha en of the after- 
noon, always a benedic- 
tion, and her words most inspiring. A story 
written in behalf of the work of the Bible 





pA i It is the boy an cies qy. 
2 cmeiinny to to utilize even our for 
, Rev. Dillo p ay t Newton, ‘spoke poke 

on ° n 

on Ja and his Unened per 
any fitting conclusion to a day ‘tall of m fone 
knowledge and amar 

A. M. EmMERson, 

Sec. pro tem. 


Springfield District. 
The Epworth League 


generally pene Ey on oe “distri tien enti enti: 


astic 
my ames 


20th. newiy-siecied and 

Mins Et Gould, a 
lac, Me Garis Morea aus an 
audience on 4, omer shdgacoed the, large 
Nit Gittry Oat 

merved 04 Benday, egg Ay a 


opt 
propriate eermon Si arte aan 





gold mine will far 
aa into which the brethren 
powete’ to med their carefully-saved dollars. 
is pastor. 


.JILW 
field, —It was a Sen eg ae com: 
of Methodists which State Bt. 
some Friday eveni oay a 25, tne + 
ion to three new — of 
Bpringteld te tendered by the Social Union of the 


delightful ul t ioclal greetings, after 
was u nm soc a 
ay pet in vad. The 


which an 
i of the ont event : wim FN 
Rev. W. Meredith, of State St., who, in 


b usual aad manner, Aelivered an address of 
[Continued on Page 16.) 








Luxury in Travel. 


The North-Western Line, embracing nearly 
8,000 miles of standard railway, has long been 
known as one of the most-progressive railways 
in the West, and it certainly merite this distinc- 
tion, as we can testify from an extended trip 
recently made over a major portion of its lines. 
One of the handsomest trains we have ever trav- 
eled in (and nobody could wish for finer service) 
is the “ North-Western Limited,” leaving Chi- 
cago at 6.30 Pp. M. daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth. It is vestibuled throughout and 
lighted with gas, and has been justly described 
asthe most complete and elegant train in the 
West, the Hon. T. B. Bryan, vice-president of 
the World’s Fair Commission, referring to it as 
“the finest on wheels.” One has but to glance 
at the rich upholstering, tapestry, ornaments 
and carvings to confirm the fact that the high- 
est degree of the car-builder’s art has been em- 
ployed in the construction of the handsome 
equipment of thie North-Western fiyer. The 
coaches, library cars, the 16-section palace 
sleeping cars and the compartment sleeping 
cars, each compartment being supplied with hot 
and cold water and lavatory, certainly seem to 
preclude the possibility of further improvement 
in making travel a luxury. Supper is served in 
the elegant dining car,and the buffet-library 
car is well stocked with reading material, met- 
ropolitan dailies, magazines and leading picto- 
rial publications for the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The management of the Chicago & 
North-Western R’y believes that perfect service 
is the strongest possible advertisement for se- 
curing passenger traffic, and we are told by one 
of its officials that its train service and accom- 
modations are always carefully planned with 
this end in view. The results are so satisfactory 
that a person who once goes over the line gen- 
erally selects it whenever and wherever he goes. 








The New 
Columbia Bicycle 
Pedal 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as’ the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season, 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 een 
oheoes its we ee 
half. It is u btedly the’ light. 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 
ever attached to a bicycle. 
POPE MPG, CO., 
+ New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
The beautiful Columbia catalogue can 
bax free 


ined at our aaoncies, or we 
lit for two two-cent stamps 














JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children's Day Serviee 


No. 10 for 1894. 
THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 
It has paom new a 2 and Supplement con- 


tatatng 9 Reset 
Priceless Garland. ” 


Send 6 cents Specimen por tA d \- 
plement. 3 at the barvics, sale por keaioes 

mall $4.50. One dozen Supplement, which hundred ‘by 
Mcents. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 





IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


AMINE 
SELECT SONGS NO. 2. Compiled by F. N. 


PELovusert, D. D.,4 
. and Huser P. Matin, for use ate only one book is 
desired for the Dene speeens and the Sunday- 
School. Cloth, $40 pe 

By Dr. W. H. Doane, 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS, will meet the de. 


mand for fresh parkli wide-awake Sunday- 
School music. boards, 836 per 100, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 Bast Hh St., New York. 2156 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Musi il bnyt 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools, and the home. T: Drills,eto. 
A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, wcents, 
Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 
Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 
Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 9 cents, 
ambourine March and Drill, « cenés. 
Today, A moter me with tableaux, 0 cents, 
To the Music of the Future, 50 <¢:. 
The Ten Little Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 
and encore, Very entertaining. s0 cents, 
Yesterday or Grandma's Dream, A beautiful littic 
te with old time costumes. so cents, 
Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 c/s. 
The 2 Jolly Little Waiters, (0 cents. 
The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 
i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
att bo copy of Miustenl Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, .  OHTOAGO 


Tha CHES 














bri liant than 
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$2.4 TRAR, 20 OETA A COPY, 
al men, farmers, and to all those who can take but one monthly. 


THe Review or Reviews 


is the one magazine which the world has 


agreed is |NDISPENSABLE. 


It will be more 
ever during 1894. The read- 


say 


that it would keep them well informed if 


only literature printed. It is 


especially valuable to clergymen, profession- 


FAMOUS PEOPLE AND CREAT JOURNALS HAVE CIVEN 
IT THE MOST UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENTS 
EVER RECEIVED BY A PUBLICATION: 


James Bryce, M. P.—Author of The American Com- 
monwealth. “ Itis just what we have wanted.” 


Mise Frances Willard.— “This magazine has the 
brightest outlook window in Christendom for busy 


people who want to see what is going on in the 
great world” 


Cardinal Gibbons. — “To the busy world who have 
not leisure to peruse the current monthlies, THE 


REVIEW oe Sevaws Wa will mess jally welcome, as 
it will » ecting the "co contempo- 


rary thought of Great wretlnie and 


To the best agents we can offer ex- 
which 
make The Review of Reviews with- 
out a peer from the canvasser’s 


traordinarily liberal terms, 


point of view. 


Review of Reviews, 
New York City. 


13 Astor Place, 


New York World, —“ Tue Revizw or Reviews |s 
admirable.” 


> - a read a number is to resolve to 
never miss o 


wa enna “That useful and always inter- 
periodical, Tur Review or Reviews.” 


tlanta Constitution. — “Gives as clear an idea of 
the history of the month as could be obtained from 
volumes elsewhere.” 


Spri 1d Union. — “Tue Review or REvIEWS 
- thetbent publication of the kind eutaes, a8 and no ten 
ord to miss its monthly vi 





—_—. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





Per Year, - - - - $2.50 

Trial Subscription, - 1.00 
5 Months. 

Sample Copy, - - 10 cents 


For this price Tae Review oF RE 
VIEWS gives as much reading matter 
is contained in two ordinary magasines 
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Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Augusta Dis, Min. Asso., at Monmouth, Me., June 4-6 
Annual meeting of Boston South District Bpworth 








St. Albans Dis. Pr’s Meeting, at Swanton, June 11, 13 
Joint meeting of Min. Asso’n and Epworth 

League, at ist M. B. Oh., Manchester, N. H., June 13, 14 
St. Johnsbury Dis. Pr’s M’g, at 8t. Johnsbury, June 13-15 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Mystic, Conn., June 18, 19 
Dover Dis. Pr’s M’g, at Salisbury, Mass., June 18, 19 
Portland Dis. Min. Asso., at Eliot, June 18-20 


Providence Min. Asso., at Centreville, June 26, 96 
N. H. Temperance Grove M’g.at the Weirs, July 10-13 
New England Chautauqua and Sunday-school 

Assembly, at Lake View, So. Framingham, July 10-% 
North’n New Bngland Chautauqua Assembly, 


at Fryebarg, Me., July %-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnio, Aug. 3 
“«  Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-13 
Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at Nerth- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-19 
Martha’s Vineyard Oamp-meeting, Aug. 19-36 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Ang. 20-26 
HEDDING ACADEMIA: 
Summer School, uly %3-Aug. 11 
Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-38 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Ang. 27-Sept. 1 





COMMENCEMENT — EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
SEMINARY.— Sunday, June 3, 7.30 p. m., Baccalaureate 
Sermon. Monday, 7.80 p. m., exhibition of the depart- 
ment of Elocution, Monday and Tuesday, a. m., exam- 
ination of classes. Tuesday, 3p. m., Annual Address, by 
President Whitman of Colby University; 1.30, Com- 
mencement concert by the Lotus Glee Club of Boston. 
Wednesday, 9a. m., Commencement. 


Bucksport, Me. 





POST-OFFIOE ADDRESS. 
Rev. Geo. H. Cheney, 141 Walnut St., Somerville, Mass. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
PorRTLAND DisTRict — First QUARTER. 
APRIL. 
West End, 29; 

May. 
Kezar Falls, 6, eve,*6,am; Kenneb’k, 18, eve,* 20, p m; 
Cornish, 6, p m, 7, eve; W. K’bunk, 19, eve, 20,a m; 
Alfred, 12, eve,* 13, a m; K’bunkp’t, 20, eve, 21, eve;* 
Sanford, 13, p m,* 13, eve; Buxton, 27,a m 
Hollis Centre, 15, p m;* Standish, 27, p m; 
Saco Ferry, 17, p m;* Chestnut St., 28, eve;* 

Congress 8&t., 29, eve.* 

sUNB. 
Pleasantdale, 3, eve,* 3,a m; York, 17, eve; 
So. Portland, 3, p m and eve; Kittery, 17,a m, J. Wright, 


South Berwick, 8, eve,* 10, 21, eve;* 

am; 8. Eliot, 17,p m, J. Wright, 
Berwick, 9, eve,* 10, 20, eve,;* 

eve; Woodfords, 23 eve,* %4, F. 0, 
Old Orchard, 12, eve;* Rogers; 


Biddeford, 13, eve;* Pine 8t., 24,a m, 25, eve;* 


Saco, 14, eve;* Gorham, 27, eve;* 
Eliot, 16,p m,17,am; ~ Gorham, North 8t., 28, eve;* 
Newfield, 29, 30, eve.* 
JULY. 
Newfield Circuit, 1; West End, 6, eve;* 
Westbrook, 2, eve;* Knightville, 7, eve,* 6, a m; 
Goodwin's Mills, 5, eve;* Bowery B’ch, 8,p m and eve; 
Peak’s Island, 14, eve,” 15. 
*Quarterly Conference. 
@. R. Paumun. 


RocKLAND DisTRICT — FIRST QUARTER. 
MAY. 
Union, Aug. 3, eve, May 20, a m; Windsor, 26, p m, 27,8 m; 
Randolph, 25, eve, 27, eve. 
JUNE. 
Round Pond, 23,eve, %, a m; 
Pemaquid, 25, p m, 24, p m; 
Min. Asso, at Damariscotta, 


Friendship, 2, eve, $, a m; 
Cushing, 2, p m, 3, p m; 
Clinton, §, eve, 10, a m; 


Unity, 11, p m, 10,p m; 26-27; 
North Vassalboro’, 16, eve, Wiscasset, 28, eve, July 1, 
17, a mgs pm; 


East Vassalboro’,18,p m, Sheepso’t,29,p m, J’y1,a m;* 
11, p m; Dresden, 29, eve, J'y 1, p m; 
East Pittston, 30, eve, J’y 1,4 m. 
JULY. 
Thomaston, 9, eve,1p m;t Westpert, — 15, eve; 
Rockland, 11, eve, 8, a m; West Waldoboro’, 90, eve; 
8. Thomaston, 9, p m, 8, eve; Damariscotta, June 27, eve 


Woolwich, 14, p m, 15, July 23,8 m; 
am; Bremen, — 23, p m; 
Georgetown, 16, p m, Waldoboro’, 27, eve, 29, eve; 
16, Dp m; N. Waldob’o, 28, eve, 29, a m. 


ave. 
Searsmont, 4,eve,5,am; Boothbay H., 20, eve, 19,am; 
Montville, 6, p m, 5, p m; B. Boothbay, 18, eve, 19, eve; 
Searsport, 11, eve, 12,a m; Southport, 90, p m, 19, p m; 
Belfast, 13, eve, 12, eve; Reckport, 1, eve, 26, a m; 
Morrill, 13, p m, 12, p m; Camden, 2, eve, 26, eve. 
“A.W. 0. Anderson. {0. A. Plumer. 
W. W. Oormr. 


NORWICH DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
= Mystic, Conn., June 18 and 19, commencing Monday, at 
D. m. 





PROGRAM. 

SERMONS ; Monday evening, J. 1. Bartholomew; Tues- 
day evening, J. 8. Wadsworth. Appress: “ Church 
Music,” Professor Buechler. Reports of previous Sab- 
bath’s sermons, Pastoral Werk: Its Purpose, Method 
and Extent, W. L. Hood; The Hebrew Prophets. and 
their Timés, W. I. Ward; The Social Element of the 
Church — How to Utilize, EB. Goodier; Helps to Spir- 
{tual Life in the Methodist Itinerancy, R. B. Dyson. 
Symposium : “ Pauline Ideals:” 1, Paul’s Ideal Preacher, 
0.W. Scott; 2, Paul’s Ideal Church, T. J. Everett; 8. 
Paul’s Ideal Christian, W. J, Yates. . 

Brethren, please notify the pastor, Rev, A. A. Kidder, 
that you will be present at this meeting. 

J. 8. BriperorD, Sec’y. 


ROCKLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. —The next meeting of this Association will be 
held at Damariscotta, June 25-27. Program will appear 








NOTICE.—The fourth annual convention of the St. 

Johnsbury District Epworth League is to be held at 

ville, June 2’, 28. A good program is out. We 
®xpect a grand rally. L. P. Omase, Dist, Pres. 


NOTICE. — The Lynn District Ministers’ Wives’ Asso- 
Benen wiubold on all-day meeting with Mrs. Rev. R. E. 








Money Letters from May 21 to 28. 


LH Arey, A W OG Anderson, Mrs. A M 
Bartlett, 8 Beedle, E I Booraem, Mrs J 
Baldwin, 


F 


: 
avis 





Blodgett, G Bennett, Wm John E Blake, 

A Bragdon, Mrs C W Brigham, Rebecea J Brown, 

Burr, L M Beard, M E Bolden, George Broadbent, Mrs 
M B Barber, L A Buck, H W Brown, C Banning, Dr 
Buckland, RB E Bisbee, © H Burt, Julia A Bixby. J H 
Chard, 8 H Colburn, Mrs A B Clark, Mrs © M Celby, A 
Cress, D M Ourrier,M D, H B Cady, L L Camp, Otis 
Cole, G H Carpenter, © H Coffin, 8 B Chase, J M Coffin, 
G M Ourl, Mrs W Chapman. J M Durrell, J B Diverty, 
J M Davis, L B Dunham, Daniel Dorchester, T J Ey- 
erett, Mrs B C Eastman, © B Eddy. Lonett Fiske, Jen- 
nie Puller, J L Felt, © Folsom, Mrs W Fitton, Mrs W H 
Foss, H A Fifield, F B Fellows, © R Fuller. J R Giles, 
A E Gillespie, Sydney Gage, J 8 Gile, Thos Haworth, 
Mrs BD Holbrook, J B Hol , Mrs H R Hale, H B 
Horton, C M Hall, J Hawks, Mra J © Hathaway, J © 
Haynes, H M Haynes, © I Hoed & Co, Mrs W Heath, 
A L Holmes, J P Higgins, G M Hunt, Joseph Hill, Mra 
AM Hills. B B King, © P Ketchen, Mrs L B Kellogg 


son, Miss H A Parker, Jerome Patterson, A 

N P Philbrook, F P Parkin. W N Rice, W P Ray, J 
Robins, Philip Reynolds, W H Rand, J Rathbun, H 
Rogers, G T Reynolds. A © Savery, Mrs 8 A Sylvester, 
W H Scales, Richard Smith, Geo Swan, W M Sterling, 
F L Streeter, Mrs Seavey, Mrs A M Smith, Mrs G H 
Sparhawk, W F Stewart, B Snow, A L Squier, Mrs A 
Smith, Nathan Snow, F W Sadler, Jos Simpson, Mrs W 
A Stiles, EB F Studley. Oliver Taylor, B H Thrasher, 
Mrs Don Thomas, W A Taylor, M J Talbot, EB O Thayer, 
Nelson Taylor. Mrs A L Usher. Mrs D W Wellington, 
C H Walter, E R Whitney, Mra D G Watson, M M 
Wheeler, C H Wilson, Ebson White, G H Wilbur, Mra 
Wm Whitworth, H W Wright, H Wilkins. 





PORTLAND DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING, at 
Eliot, June 18-20. 

Monday evening, preaching by Wm. Woed. 

Tuesday, 9 a.m., devotional exercises, conducted by 
G. 1. Lowe; How to Secure a Revival in the Sunday- 
school, W. Canham, James Wright, W. P. Lord; Books 
Most Helpful to Me, W. H, Barber, Robert Lawton, B. 
W. Kennison; Attention to Physical Oulture, IG. Ross, 
W. Wood, J. R. Remick; Tests of Ministerial Succéss. 
G. D. Lindsay, ©. Munger, L. H. Bean. At 2p. m., devo- 
tional exercises. Our Ohureh Music: How can it be 
Improved? ©. F. Allen, F. Grovenor, A. W. Pottle; 
Puneral Reform, A. A, Lewis, F. W. Smith, I. A. Bean; 
Improvements in Our Itinerancy, W. 8. Jones, B. Free- 
man, H. B. Mitchell; Instruction and Oonversion of 
Children, G. BR. Palmer, jM. BE. King; Exercises by 
Eliot Junior League, led by the pastor’s wife. At7.16,a 
praise service, led by A. A. Lewis; lecture by Rev. Matt. 
8. Hughes. 

Wednesday, 9 a.m., devotional service. Removal of 
the Time Limit, I. Luce, T. N. Kewley, John Gibson; The 
Gospel R dy for Fi jal Disturbances, H. Hewitt, 
B. ©, Strout, David Pratt; How to Meet the Demand 
for Social Life in the Church, 0. H. Pilisbury, B. A. 
Porter, G. F. Millward. 

The first-named will present a written paper; the 
others will be expected to speak on the topic, 
Letall the preachers and their wives attend. Please 
notify Rev. B. A. Porter, at Eliot. 


GQ. R. Paum 
A. A. iawn t Com. 


Business Potices. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SooTHine Syrup has been used for 

hild teething. It th the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





























NOTICE. — The new Park Ave. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Worcester, will be conseerated Sunday, June 3, 
at 2.30 p. m., with sermon by Rev. Samuel F. Upham, D, D. 
Union services of all the Methodist churches In the city 
at 7.30, with addresses by the different pastors and 
others, Rev. Dr. Chas. 8. Rogers, P. E., will assist. 

The new Lake View Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Worcester, will be consecrated Thursday evening, 
June 7, at 7.45, with sermon by Rey. William J. Thomp- 
son, of Grace Church, Worcester. The Methodist pas- 
tors of the city will assist in the services. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

ALONZO BANDERSON, 
Supt. of Worcester City Missions. 


CLASS OF 184, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. — Mem- 
bers of this class are urgently requested to be present 
at the next Commencement. On Tuesday, June 26, there 
will be a meeting of the class, on the occasion ‘of the 
fortieth anniversary of our graduation. 

©. D. Fess, Pres. 





W. T. Hruu, Sec. 


EAST GREBNWICH ACADEMY — ANNIVERSARY 
EXERCISES. — Tuesday, June 12,8 p.m., Moszh ki 





BOSTON SOUTH DISTRIOT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — 


Revs. 0. L. Goodell, W. I. Haven, F. N. Upham and EB. M. 
Taylor. “ Aspiration Meeting ” in the evening; address 
by Rev. Henry Tuckley, of Springfield, Mass. Plan for 
aa enthusiastic and helpful convention. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY ANNIVERSARIES, 180. — 
June 4, CoLLzer or Linmnat Arts: Senior Class Re- 
ception, Jacob Sleeper Hall, § to 11 p. m. 

ScHooL oF THROLOGY: 72 Mt. Vernon 8t., Chapel Ex- 
ercises, 2.15; Examinations, 2.30-6.15. 

June 6 (Convocation Day). ScHooL or TuEoLoey: 

, 12. Baccalaureate Address to the grad- 
uating classes of all departments, in Bromfield St. Ohurch 
at2p. m. 

ALUMNI MEETINGS: University Convocation at 12 8om- 
erset 8t., immediately after the Baccalaureate Service ; 
School of Theology at 12 Somerset St. at 4.30, banquet 
and reunion at Tremont House at 6; School of Law at 
Young's Hotel at 4.30, dinner at 6; School of Medicine at 
Hotel Brunswick; College of Liberal Arts — Reception 
at6o’cleck at the Parker House, business meeting at 
5,30, dinner at 6.30. 

June 6 (Commencement Day). Meeting of the trust- 
ees of the University at 10a,m. Public graduation exer- 
Cises in Music Hall at 1.30p.m. Trustees’ reception of 
graduates and other invited guests at Jacob Sleeper 
Hall from 8 to 10 p. m. 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday. CoLieor or LineraL 
Arts; Entrance examinations, beginning each day at 9 
a. m., 18 Somerset St. 

Scnoo, oF Merpricine: Ent inati on 
Thursday and Friday at 11 a. m., Bast Concord 8t. 








Dr. Strong’s Concordance. 


HE Bishops have sent to the publishing 
agents the following endorsement of 
Strong’s Concordance: — 


We congratulate the entire Methodist Episco- 
Church on the recent eS ie of Dr. 
ames Strong’s Concordance to the Holy Script- 
ures. This work has been issued by our pub- 
lishing houses cogretney, and we tender our 
teful acknowledgments to the publishers for 
his new and valuable addition to our literature. 
The distinguished author of this mas lece of 
learning and skill has long been a professor of 
rene y; = Fg author of age > theo- 
og works of permanent value. Over one 
hundred writers have assisted the author in the 
propesstion of this work. Difficulties existing 
n previously published concordances are here 
—— _ ie new and thorough original 


treatmen introduced. e commend 
this reat ork to our ministers and laymen as 
an invalua aid in the study of the Holy 

ptures, 

THOMAS BOWMAN, J, M, WALDEN, 

R. 8. Fi > W.F. MALLALIEU, 

8. M. MERRILL, OC. H. Fow.iar, 

EB. G, ANDREWS, }: H. VINCENT, 

H. W. WARREN, NUE BRALD, 

Cc, D, Foss, I, W. Joycn, 

J. F. Hurst, J. P. NEWMAN, 

W. X. Ninps, D. A. GOODsELL. 








The Late Dr. Peck. 


HE following is a minute of the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting of Boston on the death 
of Dr, J, O. Peck: — 


We have heard with , ag and profound sor- 
row of the removal of Rev. Dr. J, Oramel Peck 
one of our missionary secretaries, from the field 
of his great and notable activities. The loss 
sustained by the church we recognize as one of 
no ordinary c . Dr, Peck has filled a very 
large space in the history of the church, and he 
has been no inconsiderable factor in its more re- 
cent development. Asa pastor he was devoted, 
energetic, enterprising, and easy beloved. As 
a preacher he was earnest, eloquent, full of re- 
sources and attractive. As a winner of souls few 
in these latter days have been more successful, 
and doubtless thousands will testify in the last 
great day that through his instrumentality they 
were brought into the kingdom of God. 
The value of Dr. Peck’s services as missionary 
cannot be estimated. His powerful 
appeals in behalf of the t cause, the interest 
he everywhere inspired, the wise and far-seeing 
measures or supported by him in con- 
nection with his colleagues and the managers of 
the ogeisty, and the grand success which has fol- 
lowed their adoption at home and abroad, area 
of his record—‘‘ the works that have gone 
fore.’ But “he being dead yet speaketh,” 
and his influence, which will still continue to 
operate, is incalculable. 
We bow with submission, yet with a dee 
sense of our loss and the loss of the whole 





recital by music pupils, Wednesday,8 p. m., elocution 
graduates’ recital. Friday, 8, p. m., elocution recital. 
Saturday, § p. m., vocal graduates’ recital. Sunday, 2.30 
p.™., to graduating class by Prof. Wm. North 
Rice, LL. D., of Wesleyan University; 8 p. m., Confer- 
ence sermon by Rev. Matthias 8. Kaufman,a. m., of 
Providence. Monday, examinations all day; 8p. m., ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies by Rev. Manley 8. 
Hard, D. D., secretary of the Board of Church B i 





h. Our prayers and sympathies go out for 
the afflicted family,and for the cause thus de- 
prived of one of its most gifted champions. We 
still believe that while “ removes the work- 
men, He carries on His work.” 


CHARLES F, RIcE, 
Lewis B. BaTsEs, 


Committee. 
GrorGE M. STEELE, 





of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Tuesday, examina- 
tions all day; 10 a. m., annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion; 2p. m., annual meeting of the board of directors; 
8p. m., annual concert. Wednesday, 9.30 a, m., prize 
drill of Academy Cadets; 2.30 p. m., prize readings and 
declamations; 6.45 p. m., class-day exercises; 8 p. m., 
social by the Literary Societies in Academy Hall. Thurs- 
day, June 21, 9.30 a. m., graduating exercises and award- 
ing of prizes. 


PROVIDENCE DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will be held in the M. B. Church, Centreville, BR. I., 
June 2% and 2%, beginning at 2p. m. Monday. 

PROGRAM. 

Preaching Monday evening, F, W. Coleman; alternate, 
J. L. Pitner. Tuesday evening, H. A. Ridgway; alter- 
nate, H. D. Robinson. 

EssayYs anv Reviews. f. Children in Public Services 
of the Church, BE. F. Studley, RB. 8. Moore. 2. The Lord's 
Prayer, Walter P. Buck, W. J. Kelly. 3. Review of Dr. 
Briggs’ “ Messianic Prophecy,” J. H. Allen, D. A. Whe- 
don, D. D. 4 Symposium; “ The Saloon and the State.” 


How Faris the ble for Our Orimi- 
= 77 HN 3 (b) Aspects of the Prob- 
lem, W. 8. 3) be > Aspects of the 


. 8. 5, Jonah: the 
He ties MY w. J: P. M. Vinton. 6. The History 
« M. ber, J. A. 








ih Bible, James M. Taber, L, Rich. 
Of ue fire mentioned on each topie will write, the sec- 
“= will the discussion. 


en on the le Division N.Y.& NB. 
in.05, 2-4, leone Heorignce Wasa. ims; 12.1, 6. 
eechr notify the pastor, Rev. J. H. 








Seaside Crockery. 


Intending buyers will find the largest variety to 
choose from and lowest market values guaranteed 
in our 


Dinner Set Department, 

Classware Department, 

Lamp Department, 

Art Pottery Rooms 
(Wedding Gifts). 


Tollet Sets and Plant Pots, 
(Main Floor). 
Decorated Dinner Sets, from $9.00 to $900.00. 


Every variety of China, Glass and Lamps adapted 
to Hotels, Clubs, Yachts AND THE HOME. 


Inspection Invited. 


Janes, Meluton & Stato, 


(Seven Floors.) 
120 Franklin, cor. Federal. 


James G. Wilson, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
74 West 23d St., New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for Ilustrated Catalogue. 
‘ — . M 













ROLLING PARTITIONS. 
for dividing Churches and schools. Sound-proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 600 Churches of va- 
rious denominations are using them. 
Venetian Blinds in all Woods, 





The Simplex Printer 
100 copies of any writing or drawing 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 
ove ity cont ever und tiuly fo seeds col easiest” Wena 
but little ($3 to $10), Send for circulars, 

LAWTON & CO., a0 Vesey St., New York, 


DEER PARK AND. OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 


(MAIN LINE B. & O. BR. BR.) 


enemhe,§.e— 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 284d, 1804. 





Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Oumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT. 


There is no section in the Country that possesses such 
DELIGHTFUL ScuNnERY. Its MOUNTAINS are GRAND and 
BEAUTIFUL. Ite Formers are as health giving as the 
ADIRONDACKS, and ite Rivers and LAkes OmARMING, 
The Pictunmsque Snonms of LAKE CuAmPLALn afford 
delightful sites for Corraaus and Camps, 


The Central Vermont R.R. 


Presents the beauties of the above in a New Tilustrat- 
ed Pamphlet entitled “ Summer [Homes Amowe Tran 
Greew HILLS OF VERMONT AND ALONG THE BHORRS OF 
Lace OnAmPLatry,” containing a selected number of the 
best family homes for the entertainment of Bammer 
Guests, Prices, @4 to. @10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
T. H. HANLeyY,§N. EB. P.A., or 8.)W. Cummines, G, P. A,, 
260 WashingtonfSt, {Boston. St.Albans, Vt, 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
THE VAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIASLE. 
‘Ob BALE BY Grocens, 
D. 8. WILTRBEKGER, 288 N, 2d St, Phila, Pa. 
















Buys our 69 Natura! Minish Baty Serving 
4 $2.75 conaiee with plated steel wheels, axle, 
, nd 0@ team bent bandle. 
Aine! reliabie.and guaranteed for 1 years. Bhi 
o required in 
the best known 
ea ‘our kind, reliable and reepunaible. Reference 
furnished atany time Make and sell nothing but what we 


sented, sold at the lowest factor 
press. WRITE TO EE iiiusteeted 


catalogue of latest designs and styles published. 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hi. 


and Tumor removed and perma- 
nently cured without knife, plaster, 
or polson. Pamphict sent free. Ad- 
dress, Swed, Med. Co., Lynn, Mans. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 











A 
By) oie 

dy 

The curative agent is Pure Oxygen takenfinto the sys- 
tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru- 
ment. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always athand. Asa 

Safe Home Treatment, the Electropolse 
HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. As 
a cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 

by any other method, either respecting the severity of 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
of the cure. 

Bince the introduction of this treatment into New En- 
giand, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 

in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acate and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular taining Testi lals from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 








and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
d it for benefits 'p liyjreceived. 
Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18, No. 36 Bromfieldjst., Boston, Mase. 
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Zion’s Herald, 


May 30, 1894. 
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Our Book Table. 
j Broa ae Poteiae so, Matern, Lie dy 
"gtopford A mn M. Pu Bo bf 


and London, For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co.: 

Boston. Price, 

In this delightful and instructive book the 
author furnishes a thorough and appreciative 
criticism of the work of the great poet-artist. 
Without presenting the whole man, he defines 
the quality of his art and ite relation to the 
tendencies and movements in the modern world. 
Simplicity and stateliness, so evident in the 
hour of his departure, ran like colored threads 
through his whole life; he was a child in his 
tastes and habits, he was a gentleman in the 
loftiness of his bearing and in his claims to social 
recognition. Asan artist he cherished a simple 
love of beauty; in this he wasa true artist; he 
had to by-ends and never used his art for the 
gain it might bring. His attitude toward 
Christianity was that of admiration and sym- 
pathy; but his faith lay not in articles of creed, 
but rather in appreciation of the spirit of the 
Gospel as seen in practical conduct. He came in 
on the ebb-tide of spiritual religion. The fervors 
of the Wesleyan revival were settling back into 
scientific doubt and the dry ritualism of the 
Pusey movement. The valley was full of bones 
and the bones were becoming very dry, but in 
this decay and death Tennyson retained his hold 
on the great verities of the Christian system. 
The faith which grasped tremblingly in earlier 
life the grand realities of religion, became pro- 
nounced in “In Memoriam.” The touch of 
sorrow precipitated the mists of doubt, and 
resulted in his expression of faith. In his bear- 
ing toward the state and general society he was 
conservative. He believed, indeed, in advance, 
and would have the best arrangements for the 
body politic; but his idea of the best thing was 
the rule of the optimates. He believed in the 
wise ‘few rather than the enthusiastic and 
optimistic many; he marched with the captains 
rather than kept step with the great army of 
liberty in this nineteenth century. In a word, 
we must think of Tennyson asa sturdy English- 
man, interested in the thought and men of the 
wide British Empire. He was at once a broad 
Englishman and man of art. 

These principles and characteristics are 
brought out in a careful survey of his poems 
in the several periods of his long life. There 
are two things about his poetry very noticeable 
— variety and art. Tennyson’s range was wide; 
he attempted things usually found only in differ- 
ent minds. But an invariable characteristic of 
his work was art. There was nothing spontaneous 
in his poetry; a poem never bubbled up from the 
depths of consciousness, as it were, of itself. His 
work was done of purpose, but was always done 
elegantly. The precious material was wrought 
into the most beautiful jewelry of varied kinds. 
He began as early as 1830, and gave out classical 
and romantic poems in 1842. The publication of 
the “ Princess” wasan event, marking a new 
era in his life-work. The woman question was 
here opened in the author’s conservative-advance 
way. In many respects “ In Memoriam” was his 
most important poem. It marked a4 new set to 
his life as well as his art, giving to both depth 
and seriousness. “Maud” came in with the 
war-poems. And finally, in the “ Idylis of the 
King ” are displayed his capacity to deal with 
legend, romance and allegory. The author pro- 
nounces “ Pilgrim’s Progress’ the finest alle- 
gory in the English language; but Tennyson ex- 
hibited the capacity to combine reality and alle- 
gory, the story and the symbol. Though not 
equal to Bunyan’s, his work ranges with 
the “Romance of the Rose” and the “ Faerie 
Queene” of Spenser. The lover of Tennyson 
will find great pleasure in the perusal of Mr. 
Brooke’s volume. It will be found stimulative 
and suggestive. 


Pap, Mlchael ote, aS he as att 
Fr aved from the Polish by Jeremiah Curt. Little, 
yy Company! Boston. Price, $2. : 
In the person of Henry Sienkiewiez, Poland 

has produced a master in the department of 

fiction. In the scope and sweep of his genius he 
has been compared to Sir Walter Scott, and in 
the quality of his humor to Cervantes or Bret 

Harte; while his capacity for conceiving and de- 

veloping the plot of a historical novel reminds 

us of Dumas, and his vivid word-pictures of 

Victor Hugo. Sienkiewiez resides in that distant 

border land between eastern and western Europe, 

where the shadows of the Middle Ages still 
linger and make it possible for the author to 
construct a story of chivalry, romance, heroism 
and religion. The flavor of a belated civilization, 
so noticeable in the cast of the story, is not un- 
grateful to the taste of the western reader. 

Though living in the last decade of the nine- 

teenth century, he is able, through this great lit- 

erary artist, to retain ‘his hold jon the earlier 
world. 

Unity and variety — two most important qual- 
ities in a first-class novel — find full expression 
in the work of the great Polish story-teller. 
Pan Michael, the central figure, giving title to 
the book, stands out in relief; and wherever the 
author takes us — over those immense plains, to 
the capital, to the Ukraine, or into Turkish ter- 
ritory —the main character is ever in sight, 
rising before us in those measureless spaces like 
a statue two hundred feet high. He can never 
be hidden; the subordinate personages move in 
harmony about this ideal leader. The movement 
about this centre is rapid and various. The story 
- ce | a the field 
turning The variety is as jas 
allows, one the author never transcends his 
field. The story is a picture of that midland life 





and of the civilization possible on the borders 
between the great Russian Empire and the more 
advanced German States on the west. The con- 
trolling character is appropriately a military 
leader. In such a situation, arms mugt be a main 
occupation, and the hero the man able to mar- 
shal and organize the mass of the people against 
their foes. They live in the shadow of the 
Czar’s mighty domain, and are obliged con- 
stantly to study the problem how not to 
be crushed between the millstones of eastern 
and western civilization. On such a field the 
great military chief often means the salvation of 
the people, and for that reason has an impor- 
tance not easily understood among the more ad- 
vanced nations. The author’s “ Fire and Sword”’ 
and “Deluge” are war pictures, as is also, in a 
milder form, “ Pan Michael.” 

The story will be read with interest by Amer- 
icans for its novel and strange situations and 
for the fresh types of men and social 
phases brought before us. The more gentle 
sentiments contrast strikingly with this hard 
background, Amid the clash of arms there is 
love as gentle, tender, enduring and over- 
mastering as in the most advanced civilizations, 
reminding us of the old truth that human 
nature is the same everywhere and in all 
ages. 

The Evidence of Salvation ; or, r Direct Witness 


of the Spirit. By Rev. Everett 8. Stackpole, D. D. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Oo.: New York. Price, 50 cents. 


The attestation of the Spirit to the beliéver’s 
sonship isa fundamental doctrine of Method- 
ism. Asa preacher Dr. Stackpole had used this 
teaching in the pulpit, and gave the essay in the 
present form before the Boston Preachers’ Meet~- 
ing. The author goes over the different phases 
of the subject — the definition, the witness of 
conscience, the Word, faith, and the direct wit- 
ness, with the conditions of -attainment and 
the possibility of ite abiding — giving sufficient 
emphasis to each part. Convinced that the 
witness is definitely promised in ths Word, he 
seeks to ascertain the exact idea conveyed by 
the Spirit of inspiration and then to set it forth 
as the privilege of each believer in the Lord 
Jesus. The book will take its place among the 
best of those which have been issued on this im- 
portant subject. ' 

My Amands M Douglas. ‘Lee's shepesdy Boston: 

Price, $1.50. 

Miss Douglas is a voluminous writer of fiction, 
and excels in the development of character and 
plot and in the expression of pure and exalted 
sentiment. In none of her stories have these 
qualities been more pronounced than in the 
present one. The reader will not fail to be in- 
terested in the characters of Pearl Disbrowe and 
Sabrina Eastwood. Though dissimilar, each has 
her mission, and furnishes a lesson and an in- 
spiration to those “ journeying into the country 
of good works.” The romance in the story is de- 
signed to deepen the interest of the reader in 
the duty before him. Pervaded by a deep relig- 
ious sentiment, the book cannot fail to awaken 
aspirations for higher and nobler things and to 
prove especially helpful to young people, such 
as are gathered in the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, for whom it was especially written. 
TGrowell & Kirkpatrick: Springheli: Shion Paice eae’ 

This popular Atlas is both cheap and con- 
venient. Besides the maps of the different 
countries on the globe, it includes a historical 
and descriptive text and a variety of statistics, 
state and national. There are also views of 
remarkable localities and public buildings 
and monuments. In a word, the volume con- 
tains what most intelligent persons need for 
daily use. The Atlas will last until out 
of date, and is more convenient for consulta- 
tion thana larger one. The maps are uncolored. 
The Ex Waltress. A Manual for the Pa » 

ee ieee ester wae Yat et ee 

The papers contained in this volume, treating 
of every part of the duties of waiters in 
wealthly families, ‘are intended rather as a 
working model than as a set of rules from which 
there is no appeal.” The book cannot fail to be 
valuable to the class of persons for whom it was 
prepared. It takes them through a course of 
instruction for breakfast, dinner and supper. 
The directions are easily understood, and in 
some instances the reasons are given. Beside 
the directions for the table, there are those for 
the management of every other part of the work 
in the house—care for the pantry, the dishes, 
the lamps,the sweeping of rooms, and especially 
as to the care of the invalid room. The book is 
designed to cultivate in the waitress those hab- 
its and qualities which would make her services 
ef much value to the employer, and for that 
reason most desired. 








Magazines. 








——The Homiletic Review tor May presents 
in the Review Section articles on “The Preacher 
and Secular Studies,” by Prof. Murray; “The 
Evidential Value of Prophecy,” by Prof. 
Blakie; “Reality in Pulpit Speech;” and 
“ Light on Scriptural Texts,” by William Hayes 
Ward, D. D. The Sermonic Section contains ser- 
mons on the Lord’s Supper; “Knowing God by 
Love;” “ Christian Form the Product of Chris- 
tian Life;” “Lessons on the Ascension; ” and 
“The Pentecostal Spirit.” There are also striking 
thoughts from recent sermons and themes and 
texts which may prove suggestive to the preach- 
er. (Funk & Wagnalls Company: New York.) 

——The Quarterly Review of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for April, contains 
twelve valuable articles. “The Teaching of the 


Book of Job” is brought out by E. G. Wilbur, 
and “Calvin and his ts” are set 
forth by George G. Smith. 8. H. Wainwright 
criticises Dr. Boland’s view of the Ninth Arti- 
cle, R. E. Blackwell shows how far the 
ancients were acquainted with the existence of 
the Western Continent. The “Plan of Salva- 
tion;”’ “The Stage as a Teacher of Morals; ”’ 
“The Home Life of the Nations;” and “ The 
Conditions of Church Membership,” are among 
the other articles. (Barbee & Smith: Nashville, 
Tenn.) 


——The Century for May is well filled with 
interesting material. It is in some sense an art 
number. “La Bernoise,” painted by Dagnan- 
Bouveret and owned by John G. Johnson, forms 
the frontispiece. William A. Coffin furnishes a 
biographical sketch of Pascal Adolphe Jean 
Dagnan-Bouveret, the Parisian artist, and illus- 
trates the quality of his art by the reproduction 
of several of his pictures in the pages of the 
magazine. E. 8. Nadal contributes an interest- 
ing article on “The Contrasts of English and 
American Scenery.” W. H. Bishop is still 
“ Hunting an Abandoned Farm in Upper New 
England,” “Across Asia on a Bicycle” con- 
tains an account of the journey of two American 
students from Constantinople to Peking, afford- 
ing glimpses of a strange and peculiar eountry 
and people little known to civilization. Tim- 
othy Cole, in the ‘Old Dutch Masters,” gives 
Aelbert Cuyp; and Brander Matthews contributes 
a charming article on the “ Book-bindings of 
the Past.” (The Century Company: New York.) 


-——The Temple Builder for April is the first 
number of a new magazine designed to aid 
Christian workers in all the world to rear the 
spiritual temple of God. The number describes 
the “institutional church” as seen in the Grace 
Baptist in Philadelphia; gives the method of 
forming boys’ clubs; and tells how to use tracts 
to the best advantage. There is also a full rec- 
ord of the first convention of UOhristian work- 
ers, and a sketch of the Internationa! Christian 
Workers’ Association. The magazine is edited 
by John C, Collins, and published by the Bureau 
of Supplies of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association, New Haven, Conn. 


—— The May St. Nicholas presents a timely 
trontispiece—‘‘ The Bloom of May.’ An ideal 
way to absorb history is by reading Molly Elliot 
Seawell’s patriotic serial entitled, “‘ Decatur and 
Somers.’’ Mrs. H. 8. Conant describes “‘ Ancient 
Musical Instruments,’’ and Mr, Hornaday con- 
tinues the series of natural history papers, de- 
scribing “A Few of Our Fur Bearers.”” The 
Brownies visit New York State. Brander Mat- 
thews gives an excellent epitome of the life and 
character of Washington Irving. Mary Hallock 
Foote contributes the first half of a touching 
story, ‘‘ A Four-Leaved Clover in the Desert.” 
But these are only a portion of the good things 
provided for the young people. (Century Com- 
pany: New York.) 


——The Methodist Review for May-June makes 
@ creditable showing. Dr. Henry Graham leads 
in an able article on “Conscience.” Prof. R. T. 
Stevenson gives a delightful little travel-sketch 
in “ Twice on Mars’ Hill.” ©. W. Rishell gives 
some account of “The Recent Critical Attack on 
Galatians.” Our own Frederick N. Upham dis- 
cusses ‘ The Pre-eminence of Faith.” Its pre- 
eminence is found in its method of apprehend- 
ing truth, in its educational value, in guiding, 
inspiring and interpreting, in its effect on 
character, in its perception and evidence of 
truth. The new life of Dante gives Prof. Kuhns 
an opportunity to discourse learnedly and beau- 
tifully of the great Italian. Dr. Schell shows 
what are the opportunities and perils of the Ep- 
worth League. The opportunities he sees to be 
many — evangelistic, educational, in knowledge 
and loyalty, and in new methods of work; but 
danger goes hand in hand with opportunity. 
With care, he thinks the danger may be warded 
off. The preacher will find some valuable sug- 
gestions in Dr. Swindell’s article on “ Subjective 
Conditions Essential to the Highest Power in 
Preaching.”’ ‘‘The Removal of the Time Limit ” 
from the itinerancy is urged by Dr. E. W. Cas- 
well, who gives reasons for and against the 
change. (Hunt & Eaton: New York.) 


TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 3. 
Harry BAaBYHOOD. 

Every mother wants her baby to thrive, 
because a healthy child is a happy child. 
The question of how the baby shall be fed 
is demanding the attention, as never before, 
not only of the mothers in the land, but of 
the entire medical profession also, because 
it is now realized how much the health ofa 
child can be influenced by proper nutrition 

the years of babyhood. As the re- 
sult of the improper feeding of the infant, 
the vitality of the child is impaired, and he 
grows up weak and puny. In these days 
when artificial food is being so generally re- 
sorted to for infants, the demand for asub- 
atitute for mother’s milk has brought out 
many foods for which t claims are 
made. Gustav Mellin, an lish chemist, 
wus i to discover an —, Lg 

roperties ni an a 

ficial food, and with his dussovery the 
ra feeding of infants commenced. 

Mellin’s F: is the only t substitute 
for mother’s milk, and it done more to 
make babies strong and healthy than any- 
ping else that a = 

ellin’s Food possesses u 
heat and flesh producing and bone-dormin 
constituents Ser to give a chil 
health, r and vitality. Infants are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it and wevesves it —_ 





healthy and active; bright eyes, — 
cbeeks, firm muscles and a strong cons 
tution are the inevitable results of usin 
this excellent preparation. Mellin’s F 
being highly nutritious and easily digested, 
is also perfectly adapted to the wants of in- 
valids and convalescents. 


@ CIVE THE BABY e 








NL 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
SED 124 9x, book "|The, Gare and Feeding 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BosTon, Mass. 
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AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 
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To know that a single applica- 
tion of the Cuticura Remedies 
-will afford in- 
“stant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep 
and point to a 
speedy and eco- 
nomical cure of 
torturing, disfig- 
; uring, itching, 
burning and scaly humors, and 
not to use them without a mo- 
ment’s delay is to fail in your 
duty. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, economical and 
permanent. 





. ~ = 
Bold throu, it the world. Price, Curioura, 
0c. ; Soar, 25c.; Resotvent, $1. Porrer Dave 
anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
a—@“ Ilow to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ free. 





HO CHOLERA 





I have a sure, tried, proved 
and guaranteed cure for Hog 
and Chicken Cholera, which has stood the test for 
six years without failure, that 1 know of, but has effected 
thousands of cures. My father (the ro hey onl is, and 
has been for —- years, one of the leading hog ralsers 
in this country. He lost a great many hogs and chickens 
with cholera, t has not lost a single one since the dis- 
covery of this someey. $1 will buy enough of the ingre- 
dients atany a store to cure from 60 to 76 hogs. I 
will send the recipe and family rights to any one for 50 
cents (stamps taken), which is nothing compared to Its 
real worth. Order while you thinkof It. Because other 
remedies failed it is no s this will. References: The 
Po ter, Express Agent,or any business house or cit 
izen in thistown. Address 


Mrs. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 


Cowarts, Alabama. 
Agents wanted at once. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 
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Sistine 


Bary SEM ROTOR oy 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
e_--_————— 
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Obituaries. 


.— Mrs. Harriet L. 





or more, to her reward Oct. sn, 
‘Jan. 4, 1883. parce 


she was converted and united 
Russell St. Church. the 


choir of these churches. Afterward 
member of the Bromfield St. Church until her 


death. 
For a long time she was unable to attend pub- 
lic worship, but she never lost interest in the 
work of the church. We are sure that a faithful 
and patient disciple of Jesus has gone to be with 
Him forever. JosmrH H. MANSFIELD. 





Whittier. — Mrs, Susan Whittier died at the 
home of her son, Leroy Whittier, in Cambridge. 
Mass., March 22, 1894. She was born in Wins- 
low, Me., in 1812. 

In early life she was “ Stree eof conve Pal 
as she so often expressed it, and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in one of the towns 
of Maine. Four more than forty she with 
her sainted husband, Franklin Whittier, was a 
devoted and active member of the “ Brick Cha: 
el” in Bangor. Soon after his death in 1884 s 
went West to reside with a daughter, and there, 
as in her native State, was active in Christian 
work, esteeming it the joy of her life to do for 
the church of her choice. Three years ago she 
came to Cambridge and at once with 
Grace M. E. Church ana from its fellowship was 
translated to the church above, “ For more than 
sixty years,’ she was wont to say, she had known, 
without any interruption, the comfort and sup- 

rt of the grace of Jesus Christ. For all these 

hreescore years she has been a constant reader 
of Zion’s HERALD and would not be without its 
weekly visit whether East or West. 

Mother Whittier was in many respects a most 
remarkable woman, and no one could be in her 
presence without being impressed with this fact. 
She inherited high moral principles and ever de- 
lighted in ——e the same. interest 
inevery department of church work was intense, 
and continued so to the end, She was a member 
of every society of the church to which she was 
_ and her presence was comed as a ben- 
ediction in every gathering, social or religious, 
that she attended, and very few were missed b 
her. Her voice was often din prayer an 
testimony and all gave to her well-chosen words 
the closest attention, for they were full of wis- 
dom and sweetest . Bhe never sighed for 
the good old days, but lived abreast of the pres- 
ent. To her life was worth living, for she was 
always on its sunny side. Her loss is greatly 
felt and her memory is blessed. 

Her funeral was attended in Cambridge on the 
afternoon of March 23, and then her body was 
borne to Bangor and laid beside that of her hus- 
band to await the angel’s call. 

JussE WAGNER. 


Day.— Abner Day was born in Nobleboro 
(now Damariscotta), Maine, and died in New- 
port, Me., April 1, 1894, aged 80 years and 
months, 

When he was ten years old his geen moved 
to Gardiner, Me., at which place he passed his 
qomntel Ps Very near to the date of his new 

ome in Gardiner, he experienced religion and 
joined the Methodist Ep Church, in which 

ellowship he remained till death. Thus he had 

aChristian experience of full seventy P ya) 
which experience wonderfully fitted him for the 
test and peace of life’s one day. 

Our brother was favored witha religious an- 
cestry. Rev. Rufus Day, so long and oe | 
known in the East Maine Conference, was 
brother. He had a fine mind, gave considerable 
attention to the natural sciences, and was —. 
cially clear in doctrinal and religious truth. He 
greatly loved the doctrines of our church and 
was an able defender of the faith. 

He was happy in his family relations and leaves 
&dear companion, a son and several daughters 
to mourn their loss, 

Mr. Day had the full respect of the commu- 
nity and he is greatly missed from our official 
board (of which he was so long a member), from 
the church and home. His last illness was of 
three months’ duration, and was borne with pa- 
tience and resignation to God’s will. ‘“ He reste 
from his labors and his works do follow him.” 


bless his surviv kindred and gather all 
in the heavenly home at last! Wa. L BROWN. 





alate. — Zina . Blair was born in Dres- 
len, Me., Dec. 3, 1822, and died Feb. 9, 1894, at 
Min lis, Minn, 
“ early life he was converted and joined the 
-E. Church. Later he felt called to preach and 
Tesponded by being licensed and joining the 
Conference. He ordained a deacon 


was 
Ay Elijah Hedding, July 4, 1847; and elder 
A. Morris, June 24 1849. Early in 
ministry failing health com 


t lied him to retire 
ae the ranks of the effective preachers, which 
did first by taking a supernumerary relation 
i later a certificate of location. He still con- 
nued to preach, however, as his health would 
Permit, to the last. When his fatal sickness be- 
is he was preaching —s to a church near 
oft me in Florida, to the delight and comfort 
tose who heard him. 

lest was m privilege to know Bro. Blair in the 

of his life, when it was ible to stu 

in all ter as the fruit of his life. It was ri 

the strength and graces of the Spirit. 
& comprehensive and quite thorough under- 
convier of the Gospel, with clear-cut ideas and 
al life ns as to its application to one’s person- 
pot a lt had in him its own divine effect — 
then ppirit, even temper, 
houghtfulness for others. 
jan was ready. A few hours be 
right the writer saw him and asked: “Is it all 
“oo Spr ee ea 
$ id was 

sould say; The radiance of 


EE 


i 


but it was enough. 

his, Countenance paves meaning to the words 

ht” which will be a source of never-fail- 

nis faction to his friends. He lived well, 
end was peace.” R, M. CARTER. 


Be 





Webster, — Laura Webs 
. ter was born in B: 
Woe hit Nov. 10, 1810, and died March 


ymouth - H., at the home of her 

Ms. Ware F; Bleteher. Capt. John Har 
* ie daughter o' JO ° 

&nd the last but one of « temntiy of thir- 

her father’s family she came to Ply- 

4 passed the re- 

. At the age of twen- 

ited in marriage with Will- 





i 
; 


pki ged 


presence 
» March 4, was noted by her 


but have 
are coni- 
tothe same gracious God and Father for 
a like precious hope. 

Funeral services were largely attended at the 
place of her death, and on account of the ill- 
ness of her pastor were condu Rev.C. W 
Nelson, a Free Baptist brother and life-long ac- 
quaintance, Moat fittingly did he call attention 
to the words of the mist: “Mark the _ 
fect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” G. N. D. 


Four children mourn a mother gone 
t memories to cherish and 


id 


—Annie M. Garside, daughter of 
N. B, and Hannah ©, Garside, was born in Bar- 
pearing Aho] Oct. 25, 1868, and died in Mitti- 


nagee, -» Feb. 15, 1894. 

Sister Annie was the light and comfort of her 
home. While never gm g Boy body, she was 
ever active and happy, and sweet and cheer- 
ful spirit gained for her a host of friends. To 
the hearts of her ts she was a constant in- 
spiration and joy. Their loss no one, except 
those who have passed through a similar expe- 


— can fully appreciate. 


ease, consumption, took hold upon her beautiful 
form and caused it to 
For months there was a noble struggle for health 
and life, and everyt: that loving aitention 
and ical skill could do was brought to her 
aid; but He who knows best had willed her re- 
lease from py bere and so, in His own 
good time, took to Himself. 

She was converted and joined the church in 
Westfield, Mass., on the last Sabbath in July, 
1884. Her sick brother was toe have joined on 
the same day, and a chair was placed in the 
altar by her side, in which he might sit, but he 
was unable to be present, and in a little while 
joined the church above. Her Christian experi- 
ence, while never demonstrative, was ever clear 
and joyous. She took an active interest in the 
welfare of the church, and, as long as strength 
permitted, was always at the means of grace and 
willing to do her part. Her place was at the 
organ, which was sure to give forth its sweetest 
music at hertouch. She loved all music, but 
sacred melody had for her a peculiar charm; and 
80 while she played the hymns of the church 
her friends joining in to God, her soul 
seemed to find its chief joy and was filled with 
hol Gtgm. When she could no longer meet 
wit s people she found much comfort in 
he window and watching others go 
of her Lord. 

For many weeks before her death it was evi- 
dent, both to herself and to her friends, that she 
could not recover. Nevertheless she was ever 
cheerful, and many times, to her pastor and 
others, declared that it was “all right.” Bless- 
edly was she sustained by divine grace to the 
last, and with her parents by her side, 
triumphantly to the life that knows no sickness 
or di . A father, mother and two brothers 
remain, to whom is given a rich inheritance in 
the memory of her devoted life. 

She will missed in the church and com- 
munity, but most of all in the home, where her 
life a constant benediction, and where 
she had received such tender and loving care at 
the hands of her affectionate parents. Our loss 
is her gain. She waite our coming. May we all 
meet her on the golden shore ! 

JEROME Woop. 


sitting b; 
to the house 





Bemis.— Rev. J. W. Bemis, one of the oldest 
members of the Vermont Conference, died at his 
home in Northfield, Vt., April 21, 1894. 

For many years our brother had been in a 

hysically delicate condition, largely attribu- 
fable to a sunstroke received several years ago 
while performing the rite of baptism by immer- 
sion. Wrhis delicate condition was greatly in- 
tensified cosas last winter by being thrown 
from his sleigh, giving a very severe shock to 
his brain and nervous system generally, induc- 
ing a tendency to insomnia; so much so that he 
could not s' after any excitement. There 
also came with this shock an aggravation of the 
tendency to despondency from which he had 
suffered for mont. —— The family phy- 
sician, who knew his condition of body and 
mind, thon that unless help was received 
soon, something worse than death might occur. 
So that it is the jud, mt of all, knowing these 
facts, that our brother was no more responsible 
for his death than he would have been had he 


died of umonia, 
ro. Hemis was a good man, thoroughly loyal 
to|God and the church of his choice, and yet he 
loyed all other true churches of Christ. He was 
a diligent student, coming to his pulpit with his 
sermon well elaborated, giving his people some- 
thing to think about, something instructive 
! . With this he combined the qual- 
ities that constituted him a good pastor. 
fter coming to Northfield to reside, he en- 
tered as faras his broken condition of health 
would allow into the work of the church, giv- 
ing an @ lative hearing, and 





home a model to the he served. 
He leaves a wife and two children —a son and 
together with four grandchildren, to 
mourn his absence. has gone to the 
beautiful daughter who a few years ago, in the 


full strength of young womanhood, passed up 
the shining way’ to Ene beautiful gate, where 
ing for his comi 


she has been . And now 
with her he stands ne and waiting for 
the other members of the family. May Jesus 
Christ, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
care for those who remain to weep, making them 
to lie down in green pastures and by the still 
waters. 8. DONALDsON. 


kindly 














For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

Re. 5 Destetent Baten, of 0.9, Setetta mage « 
Praveling a) freer among the "pa npr 
Roch Al, Sadeios ee nt hen ese ine 
great many cases, prevent ess.” 

. The Coffee Habit 
is diMieult to throw off, especially if one’s epicurian 
taste leads to the use of the Gail Borden Bagle Brand 
Condensed Milk in this 


ular beverage. Its superior- 
admi' Tuioh flavor and uniform con- 
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BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
Boston, May 99, 1804. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

APPLES — Choice russets, $5@86 ® bbl. 
ORaNncEs — Florida, $4.50@85 ® box. 
BUTTER — Best fresh creamery, 18@190. § Ib. 
CuEEse — Choice Northern, 10@1ic. # Ib. 
Boos — Fancy near-by, 18@130. ® dos. 
STRAWBERRIES —6@20, ® bex. 
ASPARAGUS — $1.25 ® dos. 
GREEN PRAs — $1@basket. 
SrRina BEANS — $3.76@crate. 
New CaBpaens — $1.50 ® bbi. 
PotTaTors — Choice hebrons,/78@6c. ® bush. 
BRans —iPea, $1.90@1.96; yellow eyes, $2.90@82.25. 
RHUBARB — $1.26 ® 100 Ibs. 
Lemons — Choice. #@bbI. 
RKs. —Good russet apples Fb wanted; the 

iis almost bare of supplies, and extreme 
prices could be obtained. paragus 1s lesa plentiful 
and higher. ous — of other vegetables take a wide 


REMA: 
market 


range, as to 


Educational. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 8. For oclroulars ad- 
dress ps EDMUND H. Bennett, Dean. 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of Bos- 
ton. Opens Sept. 19. Address the Dean, M. D. 
12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








yoseret Toure, Caf Fashen, Preto 
justral fiand'Go giving bent NT Muake, Bs. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BRIDGEWATER, MA8s., offers excellent facilities 
for training teachers. Entrance examinations 
Friday, June 290, Wednesday, Sept. 5, begin- 
ning at8A.M. For circulars address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Framingham, Mass, 
Entrance examinations, Thursday, June 21, 
pe hae es / Sept. 5, beginning at9a.m. For 
circulars dress 








ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


THE 


FISK TRAGHERS AGENCIES 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York, N. Y, 
106 Wabash Avenue, Ohi > 
$03 12th St., Washington,tD ©. 
120 1-2 Bo. Syyins les, Cal. 
$2 Church Btreet, Toronto, . 
Send w any of the above agencies for 100-page Agene, 
Man ond Correspondence with employers is erie. 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 


Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the qoute, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School sw ntendents of New Bngland, have 
applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
D 


$3,000,000.00 


LASELL — SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

lst. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartetly and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of stady, 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe. Two stud- 
fes required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

3d. Its home-like air and character, 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 

HERALD), 


Cc. 








C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIS? BOOK DRPOSIRORY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Systematic Theology,Vol. 2. 


By JOMN MILEY, D.D., LL. D. 


Part 1. Christology. 
Part 2. Soteriology. 
Part 3. Eschatology, 


Ovo. Fine Binding, $3. 








Inductive 
Bible - - Study. 


PREPARED BY Epwin A. SomBLL, D. D. 
SECOND SERIES. NOW READY! 
THIS SERIES INCLUDES : 


Three Months’ Study in 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Three Months’ Study in 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
Following the Epworth League Prayer-meeting Toples 
for last half of 1804. One volume. 12mo, Paper, 57 pages. 


Single copy, postpaid, 15 cents, One dozen copies, to one ad- 
dress, postpaid, $1.20. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. - 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
(Middletown, Conn, 


Three Undergraduate Courses of Study. The work of 
the last two years largely elective. 7 mate 
courses in the various departments. Ample ilities 

© tuition provided for a 


for Laboratory work in all courses, 
large number of the most needy students. Room rent | 
00! take ber as wy and board in clubs, at moderate prices. 
es admi to — privileges. 
Examinations for ission, commencing at 9 A, m., 
June %, and Sept. 26, 1894. 


For further information address 
Rev. B, P. RAYMOND, 





President. 


AS MAINE SEMINARY. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 13. 
College Preparatory, Sci . ie, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses, Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed, Basy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Oata- 
logue. 


New Hampshire Conterenee Semi- 


wary and 
Female College. 


1A. A 








A Coeducational Institution. 








SIX years are covered by the studies of the CLassio- 
aL Oounss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences, 


FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 


FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department, 


Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 


Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fali Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 
ta” Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 
REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1823. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 


Tme tolowt th me of each subscriber 
bing 2 e Jour and month to which it is paid. 
DI NUANCES, 


BOONET — Papers are continued until 
there is a order to stop, and until all arrear- 
are pald, as aired by law. 

BB wish ng to stop & paper, or change 

8 be v: particular to give the name 

of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 

may be made by Money Order ( t- 

or express),Bank Check, or Draft. When neither 

of these can be procured, send money by Registered 


Letter. 
FO: RTIS it is ON OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
. It bas = 
Se sicttt emcees Wane 


ing rates sent on aplication. 
Specimen copies free. 





Renewals, 
connect- 
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Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, May 22. 
— The Queen opens the Manchester Ship 
Canal. 


— Coxey, Brown and Jones sent to jail for 
twenty days; Coxey and Brown also fined $5 
each, 

—,Witnesses testify before the special commit- 
tee of the Senate that Senators Kyle and Hunton 
were bribed. 

— Williamsport, Pa., submerged; other towns 
also flooded; raging torrents in New York 
Btate. 

—Seminary control discussed by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly at Saratoga. 

—King Alexander of Servia issues a procla- 
mation which abolishes the constitution of 1888 
and restores that of 1869. 

— Rev. John Cotton Brooks, a brother of the 
late Bishop, appointed an archdeacon. 

—A serious outbreak of cholera in Sivas, 
Turkey. 

Wednesday, May 23. 

— Isaac Pitman, inventor of the Pitman sys- 
temjof phonetic shorthand, and George Will- 
iams, president of the Y. M. C. A., knighted by 
the Queen. 

—The national House in committee of the 
whole cuts off the Civil Service Commission’s 
salary. 

— The French ministry, defeated in the Cham- 
ber, resigns. 

— Prof. James Bryce appointed president of 
the British board of trade. 

—Infernal machine found at the door of the 
Abbe Garnier’s house in Paris. 

— The Presbyterian General Assembly adopts 
the scheme of seminary control. 

— A treaty concluded between Belgium and 
England which shuts France from the Nile 
basin. 


Thursday, May 24. 

— Death of Hon. F. W. Bird, “ the sage of 
Walpole,” at the age of 85, 

— A reign of terror at Belgrade and through- 
out Servia. 

—A test vote shows that Populists are voting 
with the Democrats on the Tariff bill. 

—The loss by the floods in Pennsylvania es- 
timated by millions; deaths not over twelve. 

~— Arrival in Boston harbor of the British 
cruisers “ Blake” and “ Tartar.”’ 

— A committee of the national House 
favorably a bill providing for the election of 
senators by direct vote of the people. 

~Non-union workmen brutally beaten by 
striking miners at La Salle, Ill. 

~—Death of Prof. G. J. Romanes, of Oxford, 
the distinguished scientist. 

Friday, May 26. 

— Ex-Grand Master Powderly suspended, not 
expelled, by the Knights of Labor. 

— France still without a ministry. 

— Five strikers killed and many wounded in a 
fight with deputies at Stickle Hollow, Pa. 

— Prof. H. P. Smith begins his defence, before 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, on the 
charge of heresy. 

— Amherst College receives $25,000 from the 
Sidney Dillon estate, the income to be used in 
the astronomy department. 


P — The “ Chieago’s” officers banqueted in Lon- 
on. 


-— Business men of New York to protest 
again against the income tax. 

— An earthquake shock in Llinois. 

— Scarcity of iron and coke causes the closing 
of the Edgar Thomson Works at Braddock, Pa. 

—The national House passes the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial bill. 


—A successful operation for cataract per- 
formed on Mr. Gladstone’s right eye. 


— Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia, selected - 


as dean of Radcliffe College. 
—The appropriation for the pay of the Civil 


Service Commission restored by the national 
House. 


Saturday, May 26. 

~— The French Republic sues the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition for $100,000 to cover the loss 
of goods destroyed by fire. 

—The State gives a dinner to the officers of 
the English cruisers, “ Blake” and “ Tartar.”’ 

— The Guion Line of steamers gives up business. 

— Over 80,000 Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars take part in the annual parade in 
Brooklyn. 

— Cholera raging in Russian Poland. 

~The Senate makes rapid progress in the 
metal schedule of the Tariff bill. 

—A conflict between striking miners and dep- 
uty sheriffs at Cripple Creek, Col.; State militia 
ordered out in Illinois to prevent rioting. 

— Eight hundred junks wrecked by the over- 
flow of the Han River in China; 600 bodies thus 
far recovered. 

— Prof. Jerome Allen,a well-known New York 
educator and author of text-books, dies in 
Brooklyn. 

— Prof. H. P. Smith convicted of heresy by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly; 396 votes 
for, 101 against. 





Monday, May 28. 

— The Southern Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly restores to church membership “a 
girl” who had been dismissed for violation of 
the Sabbath because her duties required her to 
work on that day. 

— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe celebrates her 75th 
birthday. 

— Four thousand coal miners in Tennessee re- 
turn to work at the old rate of pay. 

— Death of Chiet Justice Johnson, of Quebec. 

— More troops ordered out in Illinois to quell 
riotous miners. 

—The Elgin Watch Company sells out to an 
English syndicate for $7,000,000. 








THE OONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 13.) 





welcome. Addresses were then made by the 
three new pastors as follows: Rev. E. P. Her- 
H peal i Grace, on “ jeyeny to Meee; 


Ga. hardson, on 
“What the People Demand ‘of the Minister; sed 
and Rev. Charles Tilton, of As on “ What 
the Minister Demands of the People.” Music 
was furnished by the quartet of the State St. 
Church, Ww. G. R. 





PA ner, — H. Hadlock has become 

S Gen of Ae: Gaien Methodist Church in 

this and is entering upon his work with a 
cheering outlook. 





Southbridge. — The auxiliary of the W. F. M.8. 
has recently been holding ma poblie meetings for 
the pacgene et | A ee 30M prevent in the work 
of missions. iss Clara hman 
was present . » tinal iavitetion to address the 
ponte. In spite of the unfavorable eee 
good audiences her both morni 
ice the pres dent 
of the auxiliary, Mrs. F. H. Marble, ided, 
and the Girls’ Mission Band formed the choir. 
Miss Cushman del —a pom Se the younger 
members of the Su a Fomor them 
in the afternoon and oe = hem a Chinese 
cone, which was also sung at this service. The 

it is seen in several new additions to the so- 
clety and subscribers to the Heathen Woman’s 
Friend, a gift of bY a ee - $5.50, and the 
taking of nearly fifty mi N. 








BOSTON METHODIST SOCIAL UNION. 


GOODLY gathering assembled at Berkeley 

Hall for the final meeting of the season. 

Grace was said by Dr. U. F. Rice, of Cambridge. 

After supper prayer was offered by Dr. Frederick 

Woods, of East Boston, preceded by the hymn, 

“ Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’’ The guest of the 
Union was 


BisHorp JAMEs M. THOBURN, of India, 
The music of the evening was rendered by Miss 
Lulu Whittier, of the People’s Church, who pos- 
sesses a voice of rare power and purity. Her se- 
lections added much to the interest and attract- 
iveness of the occasion. Hon. C, H. Kimball read 
appreciative resolutions on the death of E. H. 
Johnson, of Lynn, which were unanimously 
adopted. Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., moved that 
the Union give recognition of the life and serv- 
ices of the late Rev. F. H. Hinman, who had pe- 
culiar relations with the Methodist Church, and 
who spoke before the Union at the March meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to prepare res- 
olations, 

The president, O. Wesley Johnson, introduced 
Rev. R. A. Hume, of India, a missionary of the 
A. B.C, F.M. He said, in part: The different 
stories of India by the missionaries recall the 
varied life of the missionary. Every missionary 
tells what comes in the line of his experience. 
The first thing he had to say was that they 
had to deal with those who range from the low- 
est stratum of life to the most acute thinkers. 
What we hear here in Boston from the Hindu 
representatives is simply extracts from certain 
of their philosophical books, The Parliament 
of Religions has been misunderstood. What 
India sent here to that body was the best that 
could be extracted from their religion — just as 
nations sent their finest pottery and other artist- 
ic creations. They gave some few maxims ex- 
tracted from the best their books had to offer. 
When one per cent. of what a man says is true, 
it cannot be denied that the truth is givenso far 
as it goes. The speaker gave an interesting 
sketch of the daily life of the people. To quote 
Pundita Ramabai as asample of Indian women 
was false, as in all his experience in India he 
never saw her case duplicated. She was the very 
flower of Indian women. He stated that these 
Hindu speakers withheld the actual facts of life 
in India and refused to state anything which 
was derogatory to their religion, however preva- 
lent it might be. The last day of October, 1892, 
was set apart by the Hindus asa day of prayer 
for Hinduism. One thousand Indian Christians 
also gathered together and prayed that the Lord 
might answer it in His own good way. He cited 
an instance where a mass meeting of all sorts of 
religionists met to preserve Sunday which was 
in danger of being violated in carrying out a 
government mail contract. These people all 
claimed that one of the best things Obristians 
had brought to India was Sunday as a rest-day, 
They had all grades of Christians — from one- 
per-cent. to ninety-per-cent. Christians. He 
hardly thought they had any hundred-per-cent. 
Christians; perhaps they are abundant here. 
One Indian servant who was asked to beeome 
a Christian inquired ‘who was to do the lying 
if he became a Christian.” He drew an eloquent 
picture of two men, one of whom was the noto- 
rious Nana Sahib who ordered the massacre of 
Cawnpore,'and the other his intimate friend and 
companion who became a Christian, and who 
during the financial depression in the mission- 





ary work drew every dollar he had saved for his 
family’s education and put it on the altar for 
Christ and urged other Christians to do the same. 
Mr. Hume spoke delightfully as well as elo- 
quently. 

The president introduced as the modern 
Prince of India,” Bishop Thoburn, who, it is 
needless to add, was received with immense ap- 
plause. He said that in the four years since 
leaving Boston he had learned much and clari- 
fied many of his ideas. The old conception of 
missions in India had been greatly changed. 
Now we have six Conferences in India and Ma- 
laysia, men preaching in sixteen different lan- 
guages, and twenty-two presiding elders. We 
have over one thousand men enrolled in the 
district conferences. It took him nine days by 
steamer to reach Singapore, the end of this mis- 
sion field, containing 225,000,000 people. It is 
expanding rapidly. It has taken on almost ev- 
ery form of work. There are four publishing 
houses, The mission has schools of every possi- 
ble grade, from little schools under trees where 
teachers make letters in the sand up to eleven 
bigh schools and two colleges -- the Woman’s 
Collegeand the Young Men’s College at Luck- 
now. We are giving attention to industrial 
schools. We have to provide for all classes, from 
the poorest to the richest. His mother’s spin- 
ning-wheel was sent to India to teach the girls 
to spin. He was trying to make provision for 
every kind of industry — fruit-raising, shoe- 
making, medical work. In fact, they are doing 
today various kinds of work and reaching out 
for every variety of industry. We have had con- 
verts from every degree of caste. No year pass- 
es without baptizing converts from Brahmins 
down. From twenty-five to one hundred con- 
verts come from Mohammedanism every year. 
They took in outcast races as well as caste races. 
They took in at one timea lot of professional 
thieves, distrustfully at first, but they lived to 
be thoroughly respected by their neighbors. 
There were 4,500 of these brought in in sixteen 
years, transforming a whole province down to 
the third generation. They utterly disappeared 
as thieves and were added to the great body of 
Christians. He learned from experience that 
where they failed to take in the low caste peo- 
ple, they also failed to get the high caste people, 
but when they began at the bottom the others 
followed. To raise a nation you want to begin 
at the bottom of society, though the worst peo- 
ple may not be at the bottom. These people 
come in increasing numbers. 

When the speaker was here before, he came in 
a depressed mood to raise money. He did not 
believe he could raise the money needed, but at 
Northfield, through Mr. Moody’s effort they 
raised $3,000 at once. The resultant effect of that 
occasion was to raise up a constituency for him 
throughout the world which he considered to be 
worth to the cause of missions in India $12,000 a 
year—a marvelous and providential result. There 
is an average of fifty converts a day in India. He 
left 72,000 converts, and more than 3,000 have 
since been added. His accounts of his work 
draw forth the plaudits of the people and enlist 
the closest attention. Happening to mention 
recently ata meeting the work of one of his 
preachers, a person present asked the privilege 
of paying that preacher’s salary for life. So his 
helpers were being constantly raised up to give 
added efficiency to the work. 

He gave an interesting account of the necessa- 
ry education which had to be imparted to the 
native Christians. He told in most fascinating 
style the difficulties which beset the conversion 
of the heathen — circumstances wholly unlike 
those which affect converts in this country and 
requiring great wisdom to meet them. In one 
hundred and thirty-three villages they hold 
daily prayer-meetings. The trouble is that the 
converts keep coming so rapidly that it is a se- 
rious problem to care for them. The work good or 
bad is not going to stop. One presiding elder is 
a converted Mahometan. He was elected a town 
councilor,and being seriously ill he prayed vhat he 
might be spared to win 100,000 converts. He had 
already brought 8,000 to Christ. The Bishop paid 
a touching eulogy to the native preachers, who 
could win more souls than he could, who could 
come nearer to the people, and from whom 
he had much tolearn. His picture of the first 
twelve deacons he had ordained, behind whom 
he seemed to see as in a vision endless rows of 
other converts, will not soon be forgotten. They 
are coming. The imperfections of today will be 
swallowed up, and the millions are to follow. 
They had doubled and trebled their work in In- 
dia, in the last five years. When the news 
came to him that the Missionary Society had cut 
down the Indian appropriation $15,000, instead of 
being discouraged, his heart arose within him. 
He felt that the tide within his soul was swollen 
by the streams from the very throne of God. In 
the same mail bringing him the news of the cut- 
down came letters and pledges from outside 
sources of $36,000. The ramifications of the work 
filled his heart to overflowing with joy. The 
government of India has been singularly bounti- 
ful to the mission, giving them large tracts of 





DECAYED TEETH will cause an offensive 
breath. To sweeten the breath and cleanse the 
teeth use “BRown’s CAMPHORATED SAPONA- 
onovus DENTIFRICE.” 





Within the last thirty-seven 
sands of cases of cancer have soured by W. 
J. P. Kingsley, M. D., of Rome, N. Y. 
sent free. 





The marvelous success of Hood's 
is based upon the corner-stone of absolute merit. 
‘Take Hood's throughout the spring months. 


land and appointing them tax-gatherers that 
they might benefit by the increase in value, and 
actually giving them in one instance a tract of 
excellent land twenty miles square. Paul and 
Barnabas stepped out into a field of 120,000,000 
people; we minister in India to 350,000,000 people 

i neqienhin aoiatonanp woh ledawaiae, Ban Dis- 
trust is fleeing away, and the world of heathen- 
dom is rapidly to be revolutionized; and all In- 
dia is asking what this overturning means. 

Any reportof Bishop Thoburn’s address but 
feebly portrays the glow, the charm, the elo- 
quent and divine inspiration and the grand 
missionary vision which characterized his speech, 
The surprises came in such rapid succession as to 
fairly take away the breath of the listener. 


W. PLA. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking rte. Highest ot 


all in leavening s Latest 
@ Z Food Report est United 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall &t., N. ¥. 


SEA VIEW HOUSE. 


Old Orchard Campground. 
J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
Board by the day or week. 








COTTAGE AT WILLIMANTIC 
‘OR mare. | Ts Well built. Best location. Seven 


me, Apply to 
E. F. SMITH, Nantasket, Mass. 
Wonderful Revelation to Man, as 
Now Revealed in the Heavens. 


J 
GO D Send Stamp for Key to Knowledge. 


PLANETARY Pus, Co., 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL.’ 


Opens July 2, 1894. For programme address 
Prof, W.L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


Cottage on Thomson Avenue, Asbury Grove. 
Well built, commodious, in excellent repair. No 
other cottage on the grounds so well furnished. 
Every door and window screened. Cottage and 
contents well insured. 

Address, Rev. George A. Crawford, 

Woburn, Mass. 

















The Old New Engla and Reliable, 
With 50 STYLES and 8 to select from. 
Slate Ghatven,, Dale aut a BUILT TO 


For sale b: one oe Se Satine te ove 
y we levery City 


ANUP atonal 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 "Ades St. 
DorchesterjDistrict, Boston, Mass. 








Miss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COPMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 


which ‘will be sent free on 
application to Dauchy & Oo, 
27 Park Plate, New York. 














To Su nday School Teachers 
and Workers. 


In the stu $f the ite of Caste to be resumed in the 
In’ -school 1 ete with 


BuRTON. It will be of special assistance not 
only in the study of the pasretive of Christ’s life, but 


and 
ternational pnd eazy sehoo! les- on 
who rel fad w help of opnegtignal value te wil il prove 
indidpenaable. 
For sale by all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers om re 


ceipt of price, $1.60. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 

110-112;Boylston Street,,Boston. 
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